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THE BALTIMORE CEMETERY. 

The city of Baltimore is becoming as favor- 
ably known for its cemeteries and other public 
improvements, as it is for its patriotic monu- 
ments. The Greenmount Cemetery on the 
northern border of the city is already widely 
known for its beautiful location and tasteful ar- 
rangements, and we herewith present a view of 
another of its silent abodes of the dead, known 
as the Baltimore Cemetery. This valuable im- 
provement was proposed and commenced some 
two years since, and is now in a most perfect 
and creditable condition, an ornament to the 
suburbs of the city, and a monument of the 
good taste and forethought of the citizens. This 
“city of the silent” is situated near the north- 
eastern outskirt of the town, on a broad avenue 
that surrounds the city of Baltimore, its front 
ornamented, as seen in the engraving, with a 


castellated gateway. which, by its construction, 
affords porter lodge, and store-rooms for tools 
and other purposes. The tractof land improved 
for the project of the cemetery comprises an 
hundred acres, about sixty of which are now 
laid out in avenues and burial lots, beautifully 
and tastefully arranged, so as to rob the spot of 
that sombre aspect that the graveyard has too 
long worn in this country. We rejoice that, 
with a spirit which has long filled the hearts of 
the Moslem, our people begin to clothe the 
dwellings of those loved ones who go before us 
to the spirit land with garlands of flowers, and 
to place their dust in sunny spots, rather than 
clothe the monumental sepulchres with black, 
and locate them in dreary places. The surface 
of the Baltimore Cemetery is like that of Mount 
Auburn, near Boston, undulating, and, in a few 
years, when the thousands of trees, so finely 


planted and so well selected in kind, shall have 
attained their growth, this cemetery will be one 
of the most beautiful rural spots in the country. 
Our artist has represented herewith the noble 
gateway, the Gothic chapel, and the Egyptian 
mausoleum, all fine specimens of architecture, 
designed by the Baltimore architects, Chiffelle 
and Reasin, er under their immediate 
supervision. e principal officers of this insti- 
tution are B. A. Lavender, President; R. C. 
Smith, Treasurer, and R. H. Evans, Secretary. 
Our readers will appreciate the fine picture, 
which we give them below, of this lovely burial- 
place; and to those who are united to the local- 
ity by heart-ties, who have seen those they loved 
and respected laid here in the peaceful slumber 
of death, the picture will possess earnest and 
enduring interest. Since writing the foregoing, 
we learn fiom the Baltimore papers a tract 


of land containing about seventy acres, has been 
purchased near Baltimore, for a new cemetery. 
It is to be named “Mount Vernon,” and the 
plan already arranged for its construction and 
completion evinces an improvement upon all 
former undertakings of this description in the 
monumental city. The custom which now pre- 
vails relative to this matter, strongly recalls that 
of the ancient Germans, who always buried their 
dead in groves consecrated by their priests. It 
is much more congenial with our civilized no- 
tions thus to dispose of the body after death, 
than was the ancient Roman practice of burn- 
ing the bodies, and depositing only the ashes in 
urns. The depositing of bodies in damp vaults 
under churches, is fast being done away with, 
and very properly, too, we think ; for who would 
not rather desire to sleep his long sleep beneath 
the green turf and among shady groves? 
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CHAPTER 

*“ You couldn't learn what I am going to tell 
you from the London Gazette, cousin Isadore.” 

“ Well, let us hear it, before it becomes stale.” 

“ Your excellent father, the powerful lord of 
Dunalstein, informs me that you are about to be 
married.” 

“Indeed! And to whom ?” 

“To your worthy cousin, Henry Hardwick, of 
Hardwick castle.” 

Isadore paused, looked at Hardwick a mo- 
ment, and then laughed merrily. 

“ How is this, Isadore?’ exclaimed Hardwick. 
“ It seems to me that you receive this announce- 
ment after a very singular fashion. Do you 
consider the idea so very facetious, then ?” 

“I regard it as wholly unworthy a serious 
thought. When you next propose matrimony, 
take my advice, and first ascertain whether the 
maiden honored with your preference is willing 


to accede to your wishes. Such a course will 
save you some trouble and much mortification.” 

The lord ef Hardwick was confounded. It 
had never entered his sapient head that Isadore 
would reject him. It was a contingency which 
he had set down on the list of impossibilities 
Refuse a man of such vast consequence in point 


of worldly wealth, and of such attractions of 
person! Who could have dreamed of such a 
ing ! 

* Really, Miss Dunalstein, you are in an ex- 
traordinary humor, to-day,” returned Hardwick, 
petulantly. 

“Understand me, Henry of Hardwick. Let 


this subject be settled now and forever. I never 
will marry you. I do not seek to wound your 
feelings; I only wish to undeceive you. You 
have not those attributes which the man of my 
choice must possess.” 

“Is this the answer I am to bear to Dunal- 
stein?” asked Hardwick, trembling with passion. 

“Tt is.” 

“ Consider again ; reflect one moment.” 

“ Not a second.” 

“Will you condescend to inform me what at- 
tributes the man of your choice must possess ?” 
asked Hardwick, sarcastically. 

“ First of all, a noble soul,” said Isadore, with 
dignity. 

“Go on—a noble soul !” 

“A manly figure, a commanding air,afearless 
heart, and a strong arm.” P 

“And is Henry of Hardwick wanting in all 
these qualifications ?” 

“Go, sir; I do not wish to offend. Forget the 
past, and let us meet on friendly terms as hith- 
erto.” 

“Forget the past? Never!” exclaimed Hard- 
wiek. seizing Isadore by the arm, roughly. “ You 
shall feel and know what it is to insultme. I 
will—” 

“Here's a real ‘stonisher for you—a reg’lar 
stunner!” cried a voice, and the lord of Hard- 
wick fell prostrate to the ground, and the figure 
of Jack Lynd was seen standing over him with 
clenched fists. 

“Plenty more, sir, of that kind; punishers, 
pain-killers, ear-openers, eye-blinders, rib-tick- 
lers, ‘stonishers, claret starters, wet knocks, dry 
knocks, and stunners,” said Jack Lynd. 

“ Who the devil are you!” exclaimed Hard- 
wick, raising himself upon one elbow, with an 
expression of rage and defeat highly ludicrous. 
Isadore burst into a loud laugh. 

“ Female wirtue is sacred, sir.” 

“ Well, what has that to do with ‘this unpro- 
voked attack 


with a highly gratified sir. 


“ A pretty question to ask. What for did you 
go for to take this young lady by the arm ?” 

“She’s my cousin, scoundrel !” 

“She's wirtue, sir; and when you took her by 
the arm, you insulted wirtue ; that’s the long and 
the short of it. So get up, and use your bruisers, 
and we'll see who’s the best man. I’ve got 
‘em, sir—raps, wipes, back-handers, fore-and- 
afters, sweeteners, head-softeners, not forgittin’ 
wet knocks, dry knocks and stunners.” 

“ Then you are my champion ?” said Isadore. 

“Iam, pretty lady. I’m the.awenger of wir- 
tue. Get up, you hardened willain.”. 


Hardwick recovered his feet, burning with 
rage and mortification. 

“I suppose I may thank you for this, Miss 
Dunalstein. I have a good memory—an excel- 
lent memory—I'll not forget it; be assured I 
will not. And as for this insolent hind, if I had 
my side arms, I would make example of him. 
The incidents of this hour have given my heart 
to vengeance. Isadore, I give yout fair warning : 
henceferth, I am your enemy.” 

“ Stand on your defence—up with your mawl- 
ers—square off—look out for your top-lights !” 

“Hold!” cried Isadore. “Iam satisfied; you 
have done enough.” 

“But wirtue must be ed, ma'am.” 

“ There is blood on his Jordship’s face,” said 
Tsadore, still smiling, “and when blood has been 
shed, it is generally accounted satisfactory among 
men of honor.” 

Isadore turned to Hardwick and held out her 
hand. 

“Come, Henry, you know that I did not and 
could not foresee this. Let it pass. Here ismy 
hand. Forget this ludicrous scene.” 

“Never !” 

“Take it, your lordship, or I'll give you a 
stunner,” said Jack, doubling his fist. 

“ Not so fast, my friend,” continued Isadore. 
“T will not force his lordship to a reconciliation. 
As he refuses to be reconciled, you shall be my 
gallant to the castle.” She turned from Hard- 
wick, adding as she did so: 

“ Remember, sir, that I did not seek a quarrel. | 
I cherish no unkindness towards you.” Hard- 
wick bit his lips, and made no reply. Isadore 
motioned to Jack Lynd, and he followed her 


“ Who is Joseph Abershaw ?” she asked, when 
they had reached the castle. 

“ He's a ram chap, ma’am—a reg’lar stunner.” 

“ And you're a stunner, too,” he added to him- 
self, as she disappeared in the court. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FLIGHT—DUNALSTEIN. 

“ Cora,” said Hepsey Herne, “you must go 
up to the castle and tell the good fortune to the 
lord of Danalstein. I have got you a new red 
cloak, a jaunty skirt, and a nice gipsy hat. Go 
and tell him that the stars have spoken to the 
child of the wise woman.. He's the same who 
gave you the silver when you was a wee bit of a 


“I'm not used to such great people,” 
Cora, “and I shall not know what to say.” 
Hepsey shook her stick, and*frowned fiercely 


“Don't rebel; don’t make excuses ;. Gon't 
work me into a fary; but put on these fine + 
things and begone.” 

“ You know, mother, that Iam not handy at 
the buena ventura,” said Cora, timidly. 


“ Shall I beat you *” sereamed Hepsey, « Shall 


I make some more ugly marks upon those dainty 
shoulders ?” 

Trembling with fear Cora put on the new 
garments, while to facilitate the protess, the hag 
gave her an occasional push, or shake, or uttered 
some bitter reproach. 

“ You was born to be a great lady, and not 
to work and get your living like other honest 
people. You're not made of common clay, by 
no means ; but of porcelain, or some such thing. 
You're too good to do as we do. You must sit 
moping and pining all day. But I'll learn you 
a trick worth two of that. You shall learn to 
hokawar and chore the Tororo. Now away with 
you, and don’t come back till you have seen the 
lord of Dunalstein.” 

With a heavy heart poor Cora went forth upon 
the mission so hateful to her. To escape the 
harsh, grating tones of the hag, she walked 
hastily from the encampment. When she had 
passed out of sight of the spot, she sat down and 
wept. 

“ Why have I lived?” sheexclaimed. “ Why 
has my lot been cast among such a people ? 
When fate willed me to be one of such a race, 
why had it not in mercy given me the same in- 
stincts; but they were withheld. 1 experience 
no pleasure in wandering from place to place. 
This wild freedom gives me no joy. My soul 
shrinks with unutterable disgust from the rude, 
wild dance, and the sight and sound of frantic 
revelry. The terrible law which teaches me to 
live by wronging others, fills me with terror. 
The past makes me shudder—the future appals 
me.” 

Cora arose and went on until she came to 
some clear water. 

“ That fearful woman reproaches me because 
I am unlike her in complexion. I will look at 
myself in this water.” The young gipsy exam- 
ined herself as she was reflected in the water. 
“The contrast is indeed striking,” she said; 
“but the contrast is as great physically as mor- 
ally. If Iam unlike in form, feature and com- 


plexion, I am as much unlike my people in my 
instincts. Whatever nature intended me for, it 
was not to be a gipsy. Why then should I stay 
amongthem? Can my condition be made more 
miserable? Can another drop of misery be 
added to the overflowing cup of my wretched- 
ness. Can I find another heart more hard and 


unrelenting than Hepsey Herne’s? I will be 


free. I will fly such degradation. I will die 
by the wayside rather than return. Death is 


less cruel than that woman. It is possible that~ 


there are kind and gentle hearts somewhere in 
the world. It is possible that there are those 
who will love and care forme. I have hadsuch 


thoughts in dreaming and in waking. I have 
seen smiles on friendly faces, and heard tones in 
whose softness there was magic. This cannot 
be all fancy. There must be some power in 
nature that whispers the truth to the despairing 
soul. Great Being, who protectest the oppressed 
and hopeless, give energy to my heart, wisdom 
to my mind, and strength to my feet. Guide me 
to some place of safety and peace. Direct me 
to those, if such exist, who shall speak kindly to 
me, and soften down the asperities of an unloved 
existence.” 

Cora arose and proceeded on her way. Away 
to the right, upon a high eminence, the towers 
of Dunalstein were visible. Farther on and 
more to the left, lay the estates of Glenburn. 
She decided to keep on towards Dunalstein, so 
that, should she be seen by any of her people, her 
purpose might not be mistrusted. She had 
crossed the moor and was near the castle, when 
she saw a female figure approaching. Cora 
would have turned aside, but the figure made 
gestures for her to advance. It was Isadore. 
The two stood face to face. 

“So you are one of the trampers?” said Isa- 
dore, gazing at Her, earnestly. 

“I belong to those people in the valley,” re- 
plied Cora, meekly. 

“ And you are as much unlike them in com- 
plexion as you can well be. You have not the 
swarthy features of the Rommany girl; but I 
dare say you have Jearned their tricks,” continued 
Isadore. 

“T am a gipsy, fair lady, dark-skinned lady, 
and the daughter of the wise woman,” said Cora, 
adopting the babits and manner of speech which 
she had been taught. 

_. “Why do you call me dark-skinned lady !” 
asked Isadore. 

“I don’t know why I call you so ; I speak the 
language of the wise people.” 

“ Am I then so dark ?” asked Isadore, eagerly. 

Cora looked up into the face of Miss Dunal- 


stein, and continued to gaze as if she were spell- 
bound. 

“ Am I then so dark ?” repeated Isadore. 

“ Yes, lady, dark as the descendants of the 
Egyptians ; dark, but beautiful.” 

“ And you are—” 

“Of a fair complexion. Nature gave me a 
whiter skin, but less beauty, lady.” 

“Nay, you wrong yourself. You have a very 
handsome face, and a charming person.” 

“The daughter of the Tororo flatters the poor 
chabori. Hark, and the child of the wise woman 
will repeat what the fates have written in a gabi- 
cote (book) : 

When that which seems to be, is not, 
And that which was shall be forgo’ 
When two are lost, and one is saved— 
And the enslaver is enslaved, 

When shame is bought, and virtue sold, 
Then, lady, shall thy fate be told. 

This riddle read, it shall be plain 

That gain is loss and loss is gain.”’ 

“ The very lines which old Hepsey repeated,” 
said Isadore. “Do you know their meaning ?” 
she added. 

“ The lines are a mystery to me. My mother 
says they contain the secret‘of a life,” rejoined 
Cora. 

“I know not why it is, but I never see one of 
your people without emotion,” added Isadore. 

“Do not seek them; they will do you no 


good,” said Cora, in a voice sank almost to a © 


whisper. 

“I’ve heard you are a dangerous people,” re- 
turned Isadore. 

“It is trae—too true,” replied Cora, with much 
. 
“Who is Joseph Abershaw ?” asked Isadore. 

“ The son of the count, or captain of the clan. 
I know but little of him. I have heard him 
called the handsomest youth among us. . Fare- 
well, dark-skinned lady ; the business of Egypt 
calls me away. I must be walking over tield, 
fen, and moor.” 

“What do you mean by the business of 
Egypt?” 

“ Any secret busiuess which concerns us is so 
called.” 

“ Here is a purse of silver for you.” 

“Thank you. Much good will it do me.” 

Cora took the money and passed on her way. 
The castle of Dunalstein was soon far behind 
her, and she was on the road leading to Roches- 


ter. Urged forward by terror and the hope of 


escaping a thraldom so degrading, she exerted 
herself to the utmost. She was aware that by 
this act she should provoke the anger of old 
Hepsey past forgiveness. Should she be pur- 
sued and overtaken, her lot would become more 
wretched, if possible, than before. She passed 


huts and cottages, but shunned their inmates, 


They might say they had seen her on the road, 
and thus assist Hepsey Herne in her efforts to 
find her. 


The towers of Dunalstein faded in the dis- 
tance. Forest Hill was dimly seen, faintly de- 
fined upon the horizon, and finally that faded 
from her vision too. Cora redoubled her efforts, 
casting many glances of terror backward upon 
the way she had trodden in her flight. Every 
‘sound disturbed her, and every human figure 
that she saw caused her heart to beat with fresh 
alarm. Each additional step gave rise to some 
additional fear. To increase her trepidation she 
heard the clatter of horses’ feet. The thought 
occurred to her that it might be some one sent 
to take her. back to Hepsey Herne ; but the idea 
was soon dissipated; the horseman made his 
appearance in another direction, and came on at 
a rapid pace. 

Cora recognized him at.a ce. It was the 
lord of Dunalstein, whom™$he had frequently 
seen at Forest Hill, in conversation with her 


mother. Upon her first visit to that place, when 


she was some two years younger, she had ofien 
met him in her rambles, and been greeted with a 
kind word and a smile. Though she had never 
spoken with him, and had received his passing 
notice with characteristic timidity, she had never 
shrank from him with that fear which she always 
felt at the approach of strangers. In fact she 
was attracted towards him rather than repelled, 
until his last visit at the encampment. 

On that occasion he had talked much with 
Hepsey, and followed all her movements with 
his eyes. She had seen nothifig sinister in his 
fixed and earnest looks, but it was the changed 
manner of Hepsey that had alarmed her. She 
perceived plainly that the lord of Dunalstein was 
being deceived in some way or another, and that 
the former was acting in accordance with some 
fixed plan. When, therefore, she had been or- 
dered to go up to the castle and tell the “good 
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fortune” to Dunalstein, she felt an unconquer- 
able repugnance to doing so. , 

He reined up his horse beside our heroine. 
He was a man considerably advanced in life, 
perhaps fifty years of age; but time had not 
been hard with him, and had left imprinted upon 
his brow less than the usual number of furrows. 
He was of a commanding person, and his lips 
wore continually a placid and benevolent smile. 

Cora smiled, courtesied, and would have passed 
on. 

“Stay one moment,” said Danalstein. “I 
have noticed you often,” he continued. “Your 
manners and complexion are strangely at vari- 
ance with those with whom you are associated. 
I know your mother as a frantic woman, who 
dabbies in sorcery. Now tell me, and traly, if 
you understand all the wicked tricks of your 
people? Do you hokawur and chore, do you 
tread the wild dance, more frantic than graceful ; 
do you sing the rade Rommany song, more bois- 
terous than musical ?” 

“T assure your lordship that I do not; such 
things are hateful to me,” replied Cora. 

“ Your earnest and artless manner bears wit- 
ness to your sincerity,” continued Dunalstein. 

Cora gave him a bashful but grateful look. 

“ Weary yourself no longer by walking these 
rough roads. Your feet are too small and ten- 
der. Give me your hand, and spring to the sad- 
dle with me. 1 will carry you safely to Forest 
Hill.” 

*-I thank your lordship; but I am travelling 
in an opposite direction,” said Cora, naively. 

“And why should one like you be walking, 
friendless and lonely, up and down the country ¢” 
replied Dunalstein, kindly. “Is there none to 
care for you, no friend to make you happy with 
kind words and gentle usage ¢” 


“ Not one,” said the maiden, “not one. I am 


both poor and friendless. I belong to a people 
with whom I have no sympathy; whose habits 
I can never learn.” 

“ Is that tawny woman unkind to you ?” asked 
Dunalstein, gently. “Is not your way through 
life cheered by motherly affection ¢” 

“Let these marks r Bilent witness,” said 


Cora, suffering the short @ipsy cloak to fall par- 
tially from her neck and shoulders. 

“ Forgive me, fair maiden, if my manner has 
imed Dug j 


seemed unkind!” ex 
altered voice. “ How 

“You can do nothing 
suffer me to go on my way, @ 
secution of that cruel woman . 
my mother. You are very good, and your 
friendly words make my heart bound with hope,” 
said Cora. 


“T do feel, and have felt,” added Dunalstein, 


“a strange interest in your people. There are 
passages in the history of my own life that are 
intimately connected with them, and which I 
never recali without a sigh and atear. Take 
these golden pieces. Nay, start not; they are 
freely given. If ever you should be in want, do 
not fear to come to me. I will not repulse you.” 


Cora expressed her thanks in the best manner 
possible, and could not repress her emotions. 
Dunalstein regarded her grateful embarrassment 
with evident interest, and while she stood, still 
andecided about taking so much money, he gave 
his horse the rein and resumed his way towards 
the castle. The eyes of the gipsy girl were 
streaming with tears when she went on her un- 
known way again. 

She now left the frequented road, and travel- 
led by obscure ways and by-paths; crossed 
moors and climbed hills. Weary 


and hungry, whe ht came, she lay down in 
an outhouse upon™some dry straw. She had 
sunk into a sound sleep, when a woman discov- 
ered her, called her a thievish tramper, and drove 
her away with threats. With fluttering steps 


was soon fast asleep. so exhaus 
powers of nature by fasting and walki 
had slept an hour, @e , and was d 
ofa new home in some 
a noise like the fall of somé, heavy body 
earth awakened her. 


She sprang up in alarm, \and gazed ly 


’ about, and then the remembrance of her situa- 


tion returned with vividness. The cause of her 
affright was directly before her, just over the 
hedge. A horse had fallen with his rider, and 
both Jay upon the ground. The latter had been 
thrown violently over the head of the animal, 
and was stretched upon the heather, stunned and 
quite senseless. 


The horse instantly recovered his feet, and 
began to eat the tender grass by the wayside ; 
but his master gave no indication of conscious- 
ness. Corarantohim. He lay with his face 
upward, very still and pale. She stooped to 
raise his head; but uttered a ery of surprise 
when she recognized the young lord of Glen- 
burn, the gallant youth who had once interfered 
to save her from the cruelty of Hepsey Herne. 
What should she do? She heard at a little dis- 
tarce the running of water. Taking Glenburn’s 
hat she ran to the rivulet, brought it full of the 
precious fluid, and dashed it upon his face. This 
she repeated, and he soon gave indications of 
returning animation. Cora exerted her strength 
and raised him to a sitting posture. He sighed, 
opened his eyes, put his hand to his head, and 
endeavored to see who was aiding him. Per- 
ceiving that he was able to sit without assist- 
ance, and believing that he was not seriously in- 
jared, Cora stole softly from his side and hid 
herself in a copse near the hedge. In a little 
time Glenburn arose to his feet, looked about 
him for the person who had aided him, and 
manifested surprise. 

“ thought some one was near me,” he said, 
thoughtfully. “I imagined that a hand, like the 
hand of woman, was laid gently upon my face ; 
but I perceive that I am alone.” 

With these words Glenburn walked towards 
his horse, mounted without difficulty, and rode 
away. Cora looked after him as long as she 
could see him, and then went back to the place 
where she had slept beside the hedge, with her 
heart somewhat lightened by having done good 
to a fellow-being. In thinking that she had ren- 
dered a service to Glenburn, she forgot half her 


own wretchedness. She would soon have been 
wrapt in the sweet sleep of innocence, had not 
new objects of alarm excited her fears. 

She heard persons approaching, talking ear- 
nestly together. They sat down on the other 
side of the hedge and kept on conversing. They 
used the slang of the roads, which Cora had 


heard before. Their language was such that it 
made her tremble for her safety. They were 
planning a robbery. She felt her blood grow 
chilly with horror as they went on. She dared 
not make the slightest movement, and feared her 
respiration might betray her. 

“ He goes to collect his rents to-morrow,” said 


one of the ruffians. “He will cross the Black 
Moor on his return, and go through the oak 
dingle, where we did for the pedler. We will 
lay in wait for him there, rap him over the 
sconce, and take the swag.” 

“Bat a crack game like that must be done 
mighty nice; for it’s seldom we do for a great 


lord, like him,” replied one of his comrades. 

“What's a Glenburn?’ exclaims the third 
rascal. ‘“ A Glenburn is no better than a poor 
body who gets his living by his hands. Down 
with him, I say, and lift the dust !” 

At hearing the name of Glenburn, Cora gave 
an involuntary start. 

“ What's that!” exclaimed one ofthe robbers. 


“ The conscience of a rogue,” replied he who 
had spoken “It’s queer how many sounds a 
roadster will hear when he’s got a good deal on 
his conscience.” 

“ A covey must live in some way, conscience 
or no conscience,” returned the other. “But 
about this Glenburn; is it agreed to do for him 
in the oak dingle, or on the Black Moor ?” 

“ All agreed,” replied his companions. They 
then went into the details of the proposed rob- 
bery, while Cora listened with breathless atten- 
tion. When all was arranged to their satisfac- 
tion they arose and went their way, thuch to 
the listener's relief. She was now greatly at a 
loss to know what course to pursue. Should 
she continue her flight, gr return to warn Glen- 
burn of his danger, and incur the risk of falling 
into the hands of Hepsey Herne—the most ter- 
rible fate she could conceive of. She felt grate- 
ful to Glenburn; more than grateful; he had 
made an impression upon her young heart which 
years could not efface, with all their changes, 
even should they prove as miserable as the past. 
He had stepped boldly forward to save her from 
punishment and redress her wrongs. And should 
she not hazard something for him? But it was 
the bitterest trial of her unhappy life to turn and 
retrace her fdotsteps towards the spot made fear- 
ful by the presence of the hag who had made 
her wretched since her earliest recollections. 

Selfishness said, “ go forward. and escape from 
bondage and misery ;” but duty boldly bade her 
“return and warn the young lord” of the evil 
that menaced him. She resolved to obey the 


voice of duty. When this resolution was formed, 
she sank into a sound sleep, and did not wake 
until the sun was up in the morning. 

Bathing her face and hands in the rivulet, 
with a sigh she turned her face towards Glen- 
burn, which she had left far behind in the flight 
of the previous day. She had proceeded but a 
short distance, when she saw two men before 
her, who were presently joined by a third. She 
was too near to attempt to avoid them, and 
thinking it possible that they were honest labor- 
ers, Cora continued on her way. She was pass- 
ing them, when one spoke to the other, saying: 

“ She’s a tidy built ’un, aint she ?” 

“ She's dressed gipsy,” he replied; “but too 
good looking for a tramper.” 

Cora recognized the voices of both ; they were 
the robbers who had planned the robbery the 
night before. They now whispered a mo nent 
among themselves; then one of them left his 
companions and walked beside her, treating her 
to much coarse language. 

Cora was now thoroughly frightened, and 
would have fled ; but the ruffian detained her. 

“You are one of the gipsies, I perceive,” he 
said, insolently. “and your people always con- 
trive to get money in some way, if it isn’t over 
honest. Perhaps you have got a few shillings 
about you that you could part with as well as 
not.” 

“Yes, a shilling for each!” cried the others, 
joining their companion. 

Cora instantly produced the piece of money 
which Isadore had given her, hoping to save the 
purse which Dunalstein had forced upon her. 

“There must be more where this shining piece 
came from,” added he who had first spoken. 
“Come, my pretty maiden, bring it forth. We 
are honest fellows, and need it.” 

Cora hesitated, but the robbers growing clam- 
orous and imperious in their demands, she was 
about to comply with their wishes, and part with 
the little gold whjgh Dunalstein had kindly be- 
stowed upon when Jack Lynd leaped in 
among the robbers with the agility of a cat, and 
the ferocity of an infuriated lion. 

“ Here’s some reg’lar stunners for ye!” he ex- 
claimed, knocking one in one direction, and 
another in another. “I’m the awenger o’ wir- 
tue! What for did you go for to insult this 
purty critter, who never done ye no harm in her 


life. Here's a punisher, here’s a dry knock, 
here’s a bruiser, here’s a claret starter, here’s a 
side-winder, and here’s a stunner.” 

Jack Lynd bestirred himself so effectually that 
the gobbers were soon all down, and as fast as 
one attempted to rise, he dealt him a blow which 
prostrated him again. In this manner he was 


kept busy for some time, meting out justice as 
impartially as possible. When he had wearied 
himself with his exertions, he permitted them to 
go, one ata time. . 

Cora had fainted. and lay insensible upon the 
earth. Jack took her in his arms and ran to the 
nearest brook. In his trepidation he deluged 
her face with water enough to suffocate her, un- 
dep ordinary circumstances. His good inten- 
tions were now rewarded by the desired result— 
Cora sighed, opened her eyes, and came quite to 
hersélf. Her first care was to thank her bene- 
factor in words of eloquence which we will not 
attempt to repeat. 

“ You're an onhappy young critter,” said Lynd, 
wiping a tear from his eye. ‘“ What’s the matter 
of ye! What for do you go for to look so mis- 
erable allers, when I see you with that old witch- 
wife, Hepsey Herne. Speak out, pretty litie 
ladv, and don’t be afeard on me.” 

Pleased with the frank and honest manner of 
Jack, Cora told him the simple story of her 
wretchedness. 

“Look at me!” he exclaimed, when she had 
finished her narrative ; “ look at me, and see one 
as will stick by you through thick and thin; one 
as will follow you like a dog, as long as he can 
do you any good; one as will feed you when 
you are hungry, and warm you when you're 
cold; one as will fight for you till he drops 
down; one as will play the mischief with old 
Hepsey Herne.” 

“Then you will really be my friend!” cried 
Cora, joyfully. 

“Stun me, if L-don’t !” said Jack. 

“ How nice that will be!” she exclaimed, tak- 
ing Jack’s great hand in both of her small ones. 
“ How nice it will be to have a friend.” 

“Didn’t you never have one?” asked Jack 
Lynd. 

“Never,” replied Cora. 

“ But you'd better not say you haven't got one 


now,” he returned, energetically. “Nobody had 
better say that, unless—” 

“ They want a stunner,” added Cora, with a 
smile. 

“ Just so.” 

“ And you will—” 

“ Be like your brother, perwidin’ you had one. 
And now,” continued Jack, “I must leave you 
in some safe place, while I go to’ tell Glenburn 
about them are willains as are goin’ to lift his 
dust. By the way, the young lord has taken a 
shine to you, like; he give me some money, and 
told me to keep my eye on you, and see if old 
Hepsey abused and beat you.” 

“Did he?” asked Cora, with a blush. 

“ That's what he did,” was the rejoinder. 

Cora’s new, and it would seem, her only friend, 
now conducted her to the ruins of an old abbey. 
A portion of the ruins were still habitable, and 
to that part Jack Lynd conducted his fair pro- 
tege, and then went to procure food. 

He returned, after a short absence, completely 
successful. 

“T've passed many a night hereabouts,” he 
said, “and I will show you how to fasten the 
door of this dusty room, if you should have un- 
welcome visitors; and where to hide if worst 
should come to worst.” After giving her ‘stich 
instructions as he thought necessary, he set out 
for Glenburn castle, to warn the young lord of 
his danger, singivg as he went: 

I'm a wandering covey, my name is Jack Lynd, 

The science I love is the science of mind, 

Or I'll give you a bruiser before or behind ; 

For I’vé wet knocks, and dry knocks, say which will 

you try— 

A rap on the head, or a poke in the eye! 


1 live on the roads, and I live by my wits, 

I’ve all kinds of punishers, all kinds of hits, 

And a touch of the science that gives a man fits: 

I've polts for the head, and I’ve pokes for the eye, 

And some reg’lar stanners, which will you try ’? 

I sleep by the hedze rows, I drink from the brooks, 

I follow a calling not laid down in books, 

And if you don’t mind I will spoil your good looks ; 

For I’ve wet knocks, and dry knocks, say which wil 
jou try— 

A rap on the head, or a poke in the eye’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
MYSTERIOUS PROCEEDING THE 
Isavore of Dunalstein grew thoughtful and 


abstracted, and too g walks unattendéd. 
Shétwas often seen 


4 Hill ‘ 
day following Cora’s fligh n as 


oak dingle. What had clouded ber happiness 
she scarcely knew, ang dared not ask, lest the 
response from her heart mighg startle her and 
humble her pride. She enter@f the valley, and 


sought its deepest solitude. She descended the 
hill-side, nor paused until she had reached the 
bottom of the dingle. Attracted by the musical 
murmur of a rivulet, she sat down upon a moss- 
grown stone beside it. She looked steadfastly 
at the flowing waters, and thought of the strange, 
wild people that were encamped at Forest Hill. 

Joseph Abershaw was not forgotten ; his hand- 
some face and manly figure had an important 
place in the world of unsubstantial things which 
she was forming in her brain. 

Isadore heard footsteps. She looked in the 
direction whence the sound proceeded and saw 
two men approaching. Their looks were fright- 
fal, and she fled from them. They quickened 
their pace, she heard their steps, and knew she 
was pursed. The men gained upon her; she 
put forth all her strength, and lacerated her 
hands and feet in her efforts to climb the steep 
hill. Her pursuers were near—she saw no hope 
of escape, and sank powerless to the earth. When 
the men came up she was nearly insensible. 

“ Let us wait till she comes back to herself a 
little,” said one of them. 

“ A fair piece of human natur,” remarked the 
other. “She’s summat flurried though. But 
she needn't be so afcared like ; she’s seen worse 
lookin’ men than we are a score of times.” 

“ Daughters of great folks are ollers rayther 
delicate. It don’t take ’em long to go into 
’sterics, faintin’ fits and such like,” replied the 
first speaker. 

“ Now she rewives a bit,” added the other, as- 
sisting Isadore to rise from the ground. She 
pushed him from her. 

“JT am the daughter of Dunalstein!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“ And a werry nice young lady,” said one of 
the men. 

“Leave me, or you will suffer deeply for this 
insult.” 

“ We want.you; don’t go for to givin’ your- 
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self fine airs. You must go with us. Conly, 
take her by the other arm.” 

“What is your purpose?” asked Isadore, 
struggling to free herself. “ If you seek to extort 
money, name your sum, and cease to treat me 
with rudeness.” 

No attention was to her words. The 
man whom the ruffian had called Conly, obeyed 
the instructions of his comrade, and took the 
trembling Isadore by the arm, saying as he did 
80: 

“If you will go along peaceably and make no 
noise, you shall have that privilege; but if you 
go to screaming and shrieking, and all such sort 
of nonsense, we'll be obliged te put a handker- 
chief in your mouth. We wont trouble you to 
ask no questions, nor ourselves to answer any. 
So be quiet. Hold her tight, Dick.” 

“In the virgin’s name, tell me what you de- 
sign to do!” cried Isadore. 

“Don’t answer her,” said Dick. “Pull her 
along. Don’t cry out, miss, if you don’t want to 
be handled roughly.” She did not heed the 
words of the ruffians, but shrieked for assistance 
as loud as she could. In a moment her cries 
were stopped in the manner threatened ; her own 
handkerchief being forced into her mouth, pro- 
ducing a sensation of strangulation almost in- 
tolerable. She was then dragged forward in a 
very rough way for a considerable distance ; but 
they did not leave the dingle. They stopped in 
a dark, wild spot, where the hill was the steepest 
and most inaccessible, and where the rocks were 
piled up above each other, overhanging their 
heads. 

Beneath the jutting rocks, formed by the hand 
of nature, was a cavern, with a narrow entrance ; 
Isadore was pushed into it. She leaned against 
the damp walls, dumb with terror. With trem- 
bling expectation she waited to learn her fate. 


The men took no further notice of her; they 
lighted their pipes, sat down near the entrance 
of the grotto, and began to smoke. In a little 
time her fears had subsided sufficiently to allow 
her to speak. She entreated them to pity her, 
and permit her to return unharmed to Dunal- 
stein. But her words elicited no signs of relent- 
ing. The ruffians remained silent. Finding 

hat she failed to move the hearts of herygilors, 
she ceased to supplicate their compassion.” Seat- 
ing herself upon a Stone, she strove to conquer 
her fears, and nerve herself up to whatever trials 


Rees e laps she heard the sound 


* of Gierees’ feet in the dingle. It was now appa- 
rent that they were me to convey her to 
some distant part of the @8untry, and were only 
waiting for the Mkness of night to favor their 

“purpose. She was placed upon one of the horses, 
a handkerchief was tied about her face, and the 
parties were soon in motion. 


They were soon out of the dingle and moving 
across the country at a rapid rate. Isadore en- 
deavored to note the way they went, but soon 
became bewildered in regard to localities, and 
abandoned the attempt. It was several hours 
before the parties stopped. Conly ordered her 
to dismount. She did so, and upon looking be- 
fore her, discovered the ruins of an old monas- 
tery. As they approached, its lonely and deso- 
late aspect caused her to shudder, and despite 
her habitual courage, a superstitious awe crept 
over her as she entered the court. The greater 
portion of the wings had fallen, and but a part 
of the main edifice had withstood the ravages of 
time. 

Conly lighted a torch prepared for the pur- 
pose, and ordered Isadore to follow him. He 
pushed open the massive door, which had not 
yet fallen fiom its rusty hinges, and passed on 
into a large hall, and from thence, by a side door, 
he mounted e creaking stairs, which shook 
beneath his weight. 

Isadore moved on mechanically, while Dick 
came after. They reached a part of the struc- 
ture less decayed and ruinous. Conly opened a 
door, and holding aloft his blazing torch, mo- 
tioned Isadore to go in first. She did so, and 
found herself in a capacious room, which, though 
damp and dreary, was more habitgbje than any 
portion of the building which she had geen. 
Conly followed and lighted a small iron lamp, 
which had obviously been placed there by design. 

“ Here's where you'll stay for the present,” he 
said, “and you myst try and make yourself at 
home.” 

“In what part of the country am I, ang by 
whose orders do you act?” she asked. 

* It’s no use for to go to asking questions, ag 
I told you at the commencement ; so wake your- 


self content in regard to such like matters. This 
is a good enough place, if you can only think 
so. The pretty little nuns used to live here, you 
know. An old monk was tellin’ me not long 
ago, that one of ’em sickened and died in this 
here very room. And some folks thought she 
didn’t have the best of treatment, either; that 
the abbess was harsh with her, for some reason 
or other, and didn’t care how soon she was out 
o’ the way. It'll be werry amusin’ for you to 
sit down and think all about it, and imagine that 
she was poisoned, or strangled, or some such 
thing ; and that her spirit isn’t at rest, but wan- 
ders up and down this old ruin, lookin’ pale and 
miserable.” 

“You may leave me,” said Isadore, with a 
shudder. 

“We shall leave you, but the door will be 
fastened securely, and it wont be of no use for 
you to try to escape; you will only worry and 
fatigue yourself for nothin’. As for the purty 
nun what died here, I never heered as whether 


she tried to escape or not. It didn’t do no goody 


if she did, for these here winders are grated, and 
werry high. Why, lor’ Bless you! a fall from 
one of em wouldn’t leave ‘the of life in’ 
your delicate little body.” 

Conly and his accomplice left the room ; Isa- 
dore heard them lock the door upon the outside 
and descend the stairs. Her first act was to take 
the lamp and examine the room. It was quite 
large, and the wainscoting was of oak, after the 
style of that period. The windows, three in 
number, were covered with a heavy lattice-work 
of wooden bars. Upon scrutinizing them more 
closely, she perceived that some additions to 
their strength had been recently made, which 
convinced her that the insult which had been 
offered her by forcibly conveying her there, had 
been planned by another mind, and that the men 
who had just left her were mere tools to accom- 
plish the designs of that mind. 

Fuel was laid near the fireplace, 
tress, with its appropriate co 
corner of the apartment. 

Isadore began to reflect. 

“ Whose work can this be?” she asked. “I 
have offended Hardwick of Hardwick castle ; 
but he has not energy enough to plan and exe- 
cute such a bold measure as this. It cannot be 
Henry; no, no! he is too weak and irresolute. 
And Joseph Abershaw! he has both the ability 
and daring to take such a step.” 

Whoever might be the author of the outrage, 
Isadore naturally concluded that he intended to 
visit her in that room. She wished to thwartan 
intention of this kind, and upon examininf*the 
door, perceived that it could be fastened upon 
the inside by passing a stick through the handle 
employed to lift the latch. Among the fuel, 
upon the hearth, she saw a suitable stick for 
that purpose, and hastened to use it in the man- 
ner indicated. The door could be unlocked 
upon the outside, but it could not now be open- 
ed; and Isadore felt a greater sense of security. 

She now examined the room more particu- 
larly, and discovered a door (which she had 
viously mistaken for a panel) communicating 
with a smalloratory. Inthe oratory was a dusty 
image of the virgin, a large crucifix, and e few 
old pictures of some of the saints. While ex- 
amining these paintings, she accidentally dis- 
turbed the image, and it fell to the floor. 

She stooped to replace it, when a manuscript 
dropped from the hollow space within it. Isa- 
dore took possession of it, curious to know what 
it contained, and who had written it. 

The chirography was fine, and evidently traced 
by the hand of a woman. The thought instantly 
occurred to her that it might have been written 
by the unfortunate nun of whom Conly had 
spoken. Upon more careful inspection it proved 
to be a diary kept by some one who had formerly 
occupied that room. 

Not doubting that the dusty told the 
history of some unhappy person of her own sex, 
Isadore carefully returned it to its hiding place, 
resolving to read it on the morrow. . After offer- 
ing up a short prayer for protection, she left the 
oratory. Lying down upon the mattress, she 
reflected upon her lonely situation. She essayed 
to sleep ; but every sound disturbed her. If she 
drowsed, fearful forms started up before her and 
made her awake trembling with affright.. To 
add to her terrors, the lamp grew dim as the 
night advanced, and before morning went quite 
out, leaving her in total darkness, She covered 
up her eyes with the clothes, and her imagination 
gave rise to a thousand odd fancies. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE DYING GIRL TO BER MOTHER. 


BY MISS ELLEN SME. 


Bring me some flowers, mother, dear, 
And place them by my bed ; 

That I may smell their sweet perfume 
Once more before I’m dead. 

Come nearer, nearer, mother, dear, 
And let me take thy hand; 

Then bid me farewell, forever, mother, 
For I’m going to a better land. 


I shall wither with the violets, mother, 
To-night, when the sun goes down ; 
Brut shall bloom again in heaven, mother, 

When my task on earth isdone. . 
You!) meet me soon again, mother, 
In the land where angels dwell ; 
Then promise not to weep, mother, 
When you hear my faneral knell. 


Remember all my friends, mother, 
They were so dear to me; 

And give each a lock of hair, mother, 
That they may remember me. 

BUt to Ida, who is deared than gli the rest, 
Give her this ring and book ; 

And tell her, if she loved me once, 
She ‘ll remember my parting look. 

Malden, Mass., May, 1852. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON'S PARENTAGE. 


The personal character of Louis Napoleon is 
somewhat enigmatical. His mother, Hortense 
Beauharnois, was a woman of exceedingly bad 
life, however histor have glossed her an- 
nals. Before marriage, she had two children— 
one the present De Morny, late Minister of the 
Interior. Louis Vdgsleon, born after her mar- 
riage with Louis Napoleon, King of Holland, is 
very generally regarded as the natural son of a 
Dutch admiral, notorious as the queen’s lover. 
His physiognomy, his complexion, his air and 
his habits, are al ‘Dutch. He is slow and taci- 
turn. Still, he is himself convinced of his true 
Napoleonic blood and origin, and really has, or 
affects to have, an astrological faith in his desti- 
ny. He believes himself born to walk in the 
footsteps of the great Napoleon, and hence we 
see him reviving the institutions of the empire 
with a sort of Chinese fidelity of imitation. He 
has reached the point and power of the First 
Consul, and it is generally believed that he will 
soon put on the crown of the empire. If he 
does, will he not uy to play the emperor at the 
head of an arm Borne on by military power, 
will he not be lowed by the very momentum of 
his career to make war on the at Aare nations ? 
Correspondent of the N. Y. Com. Adv. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
TO MAIE. 


BY CHARLES M. FENLEY. 


If sadness ever should be thine, 

And sorrow blanch thy cheek, Maie, 
Thy little cares shall all be mine, 

And words of love I speak, Maie. 


If friends deceitfully should prove, 
And fill thy heart with gloom, Maie ; 
There one who'll never from thee rove, 
With words of love I’ll come, Maie. 


If thou shouldst mourn the loved but lest, 
And o’er their grave shouldst bend, Maie, 

I'll come —for then I'll love thee most, 
I°ll come a faithful friend, Maie. 


Should gloomy shadows o’er thy soul, 
Make life a gloomy plain, Maie ; 

And waves of disappointment come, 
I'll share With thee thy pain, Maie. 


And in a word, whatever fate 
Futurity may give, Maie. 
My heart for thee alone shall beat, 
And only for thee live, Maie. 
Portsmouth, Va., May, 1852. 


ANECDOTE OF AN ELEPHANT. 


An officer in the Bengal army had a favorite 
elephant, which was supplied daily in his pres- 
ence with a certain allowance of food, but being 
compelled to absent himself on a journey, the 
keeper of the beast dimjnished the ration 
and the animal daily became thinner and weaker. 
When its master returned, the elephant ex- 
hibited the greatest signs of pleasure; the feed- 
ing time came, and the k keeper laid before it the 
former allowance of food, whieh it divided into 
two , consuming one immediately and leav- 
ing the other untouched. The officer, knowing 
the sagacity of his favorite, caw immediately the 
fraud that had been committed, and made the 
man confess his crime.— Traits of A Animals. 


Accustom a child as soon as it can , to 
narrate his little experience. his chapter of acci. 
dents, his griefs, his fears, his hopes; to commu- 
nicate what he has noticed in the world without, 
and what he feels struggling in the world within. 
Anxious to have to narrate, he will 
be induced to give attention to objects around 
him, and what is passing in the sphere of his in- 
struction ;.and te observe and note events will 
become one of his first pleasures. This is the 

a thoughtful character. 
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present. By Samuel Gregory. .M. Price 25 cents. 
THE CHILD OF THE WREOK :“@, The Stolen Bracelets. 
A 8 of the south of England. By Fred. Hunter. 


Price cents 


CHILL: The Mitr un his 
D ve. te! an 

Jobn Meadows. Price 25 cents. = 
THE LEROINE OF PARIS: or, The Novice of Notre 

Dame. A Tale of the last French Revolution. By Harry 

Halyard. Price 25 cents. 

Also, a great variety of other pub.ications. 

All the above-named publications may be obtained at 
the Periodical Depots, and of the News Agents in any part 
the Canadas. 

our readers we will sell eight of our 25 cent 
hooks for $1 00. Select from the above, and we will send 
them according to wish, either by mail or by express, 

*,* All orders will receive prompt attension at either of 
the above places. 


: 
THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of a Span- 
ish Cavalier. A Story’of thé, Roving Tribes of Spain. 
By Lieutenant Murray. 
of lud#ea. By F. Clinton Barring- 
toy 
R of the Mysteries of the Shore, 
| and Of the Sea. By Waldo Howard, Esq. : 
= Srey Com bers, at 12 1-2 cents per number. 
Neatly volume, containing over 300 pages, : 
sities in cloth, wi it back, $1 25. \ 
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THE PONIES, BEAUTY AND SELIM. 

Above we give a representation of the two 
celebrated ponies, Beauty and Selim, as the 
appeared on the occasion of queen Victoria's 
visit to Astley’s royal amphitheatre, with the 
royal children. These tiny animals have been 
taught to perform many surprising and grace- 
ful evolutions, evincing an intelli ence and 
aptitude almost unparalleled. Their diminutive 
size makes them objects of much interest, and 
their fleetness and beauty command great ad- 
miration. These lithe-limbed animals are only 
one variety of the noble quadruped which has 
exerted so much influence in promoting the 
comfort and enjoyment of man. Found in nearly 
every land, the horse runs coeval with progress- 
ion in the civilization of man. Without the 
horse, it may be asserted that he could not 
have reached his present stand of civilization, 
nor have overcome the many obstacles in the 
way of his happiness. His aid is invaluable, and 
for every purpose of life nearly, the horse is an 
indispensable requisite for its perfection, closely 
associating with all the varied labors, and pleas- 
ures of social existence. 


THE FAIRY PONIES, “BEAUTY” AND “SELIM.” 


STEAMSHIP GREAT BRITAIN. 

The leviathan steamer represented below is 
so well known to our readers that we need not 
give a minute description of her. Mhey are fa- 
miliar with her history from the commencement 
of her building at Bristol, and her leaving that 
port in 1845, to her release from Dundram Bay, 
and her arrival at Liverpool, in 1847. The ill 
success which had attended the vessel dispirited 
her owners from further proceedings, and the 
Great Britain lay in the north docks literally “a 
sheer hulk.” To the eye of a sailor, however, 
and the lover of a fine ship there was much to 
admire under her unsightly exterior. Her beau- 
tiful lines and evident capabilities were so appa- 
rent to the practised eye, that it was felt to be a 
pity that she should lie a wreck in port. Ac- 
cordingly, having fallen into new hands, con- 
tracts were made, and every requisite that money 
and talent could command were employed to 
renew the ship and once more cause her to float 
in grace and grandeur on the ocean. After the 


most laborious and energetic effort that object 
was accomplished, and she now stands forth a 
monument of the power of art and skill to rein- 
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state in life what seemed to be hopelessly en- 

ulfed in the waves. Some slight alterations 
ve been made in her, but nothing that materi- 
ally affects her general appearance. She will 
carry a larger cargo than before—probably 1000 
tons additional. New bulwarks have been erect- 
ed around the ship at an elevation of 4 feet 6 
inches above those she previously had ; and these 
will be of further use to protect the deck-house 
in severe weather, whilst the roof of the house 
will form a promenade 300 feet long, and per- 
fectly protecte@ from any seas the vessel may 
ship. Her dimensions are now as follows :— 
Length over all, 330 feet ; beam, 41 feet 6 inches ; 
depth from promenade deck, 40 feet 10 1-2 inch- 
es; capacity for cargo, about 3000 tons; ditto 
for coals, 1200 tons. The number of masts of 
the ship has been reduced to four, instead of five, 
yet she will be able to spread 10,000 square yards 
of canvass. ‘The two centre masts are rigged as 
in a ship, carrying sails as high as “ royals,” and 
the first and last masts are rigged with fore-and- 
aft sails, as in a schooner. She has been fitted 
with a pair of oscillating engines, of the collect- 
ive power of 500 horses. The cylinders are 
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82 1-2 inches in diameter, and six feet length of 
stroke; and by the intervention of cog-wheels 
the screw will make three revolutions to one of 
the engine. The screw or fan has three arms or 
blades, and is 15 feet 6 inches diameter, and 19 
feet pitch. There are six boilers, either of which 
can be used independently of the other, if neces- 
sary. The engines are of the most beautiful 
workmanship. To lessen the vibration formerly 
experienced from the motion of the screw and 
machinery, eighteen wrought-iron beams have 
been placed transversely through the vessel, 
which Jock her sides firmly together. The bases 
on which the machinery rests are much stronger 
than formerly, and she has further been strength- . 
ened by the addition of massive iron entablature 
beams to the engines, which again are buttressed 
by a framing of teak-wood, cach piece being 
inches deep and 3 feet wide, running on each 
side of the engine, transversely and diagonally, 
to the sides of the ship (the distance in which 
this solid timber extends being 17 feet 6 inches 
on each side of the engine), and the whole bolted 
together, and through the sides of the ship, by 
wrought-iron bolts. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MADELINE. 


BY W. A. 


She was too pure for sinful earth, 
To wander here below ; 

Where “every rose conceals a thorn,”’ 
And every joy brings woe. 

She was not as other maidens are, 
She seemed as half divine ; 

And I worshipped, not her beautiful form, 
But the soul of my Madeline. 


How oft in the still, cool, summer eve, 
When nature had sunk to rest; 

Within some lovely moonlit bower, 
Have I clasped her to my breast. 

Mow oft have I felt her gentle heart 
Responsive beat to mine, 

While I prayed the God of love to bless 
My darling Madeline. 


How oft would she speak, in thrilling tones, 
Of her distant native land ; 

And often have I heard her sigh, 
Again on its shores to stand. 

But a happier home and a fairer land 
Ferevermore are thine ; 

Where sorrow shall be known no more, 
To my lovely Madeline. 


As passes from earth, when day is o'er, 
The sun’s last lingering ray ; 

As doth the rose’s fragile form 
Fade gently day by day ; 

As the stars, at bright Aurera’s dawn, 
Fainter and fainter shine ; 

Thus gently passed from earth away, 
My beauteous Madeline. 

Eliot, Me., May, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


-. THE TWO SUITORS. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


or Bell Wilson, as she was 
more commonly called, was the favorite niece of 
old Mr. Thomas Upton. 

Uncle Thomas Upton, or rather, Uncle Tom, 
as Bella invariably addressed him, was a healthy, 
hearty, rnddy-cheeked old bachelor of about 
fifty-five snowy winters, whose property had 
" long ago been made and safely laid away at in- 
terest, and whose highest notions of the objects 
and ends of existence were centered in, and cir- 
cumscribed by the word enjoyment. 

If the truth were all told, Uncle Tom Upton 
was at heart an optimist. Yet he had so much 
of trifling perplexities to encounter on his way, 
and had seen so much of false, and heartless, 
and ungrateful life, as he went along, and, more 
than all, had lived a hardened bachelor such an 
unbroken number of years, that, to save himself, 
he could not altogether make things wear just 
the colored sunshine he would. There was not 
so much sunshine, after all, as the sight of his 
juicy-red cheeks might at first lead one to 
imagine. 

Uncle Tom owned a fine country mansion, set 
off in the manner usual with such edifices, and 
surrounded with such evidences of cultivated 
taste as might most naturally be looked for in a 
man of so much property. Would that those of 
more limited means than Uncle Tom Upton be- 
trayed more of this taste. 

Bella Wilson was, in effect, the mistress of the 
mansion. She was petted by her uncle, till pet- 
ting should reasonably have spoiled her. Yet 
she managed to preserve herself intact from all 
evil influences that grow out of such treatment 
at the hands of indulgent relatives. 

“ Bell,” said Uncle Tom, one day, while they 
were roving about upon the cool piazza, “ Bell, I 
intend to put a stop to this !” 

She paused in her walk, and looked up at him 
in the deepest surprise. 

“ Yes; I will put a stop to it, Bell,” persisted 
he. 

“'To what, uncle? I don’t understand you.” 

“Don’t understand me, hey? Well, then, 
Bell, I will try to have you understand me.” 

“Do, Uncle Tom, I beg you; for I am in the 
e*yatest mystery in the world. What is it, 

scle Tom, that you are going to put astop to ¢” 

“ Bell,” he continued, “ how old are you ?” 

She turned red, and only replied : 

“Uncle Tom!” 

« Yes, Bell: how old are you?” 

As if you didn’t know,” protested she. 

“Are you old enough to be married, then, 
Bella?” he roughly inquired. 

Her face flushed with deeper crimson than 
before. 


“ Are you, Bella?” he persisted. 


“Uncle Tom,” said she, gathering an impul- 
sive courage, “I declare, I don’t know what you 
mean !” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the old bachelor, from 
far down his healthy pipes. “Ha, ha,ha! As 
if a girl like you didn’t know whether she want- 
ed to get married! Bella, are you really ag in- 
nocent as you pretend to be on this subject ?” 

“ Why should I wish to get married, Uncle 
Tom ?” asked she, evading the searching look 
he gave her. 

“Why should you? 
Tell me that.” 

“ Because I don’t needa husband. I am hap- 
py enough as I am,” replied she. 

“ Yes, living thus with your kind old uncle ; 
but that isn’t what I want.” 

“Then you wish to get ridyof me ?” inquired 
Bella, with admirable naivete. 

“Rid of you? No} no such thing; you 
know better!” 

“ But if I happen to marry a gentleman who 
takes it into his head that I must live with 
him—” 

“ He will take no such notion into his head !” 
interrupted Uncle Tom, with much energy. 
“ He will live with me!” 

Bella stared in silence and wonder. 

“ He will live with me!” repeated he, pausing 
again in his walk on the piazza. 

“ But perhaps he might not choose—” 

“ He will have no choice about it. He will 
marry you, and come here with you to live. I 
want to get a new kind of people into my house. 
I want to hear more voices, more laughter, and 
more noise. I declare, Bella, I sometimes won- 
der what I am living for!” and he rounded his 
sentence with an emphatic stamping of his foot 
upon the piazza floor. 

Bella continued silent and thoughtful for 
several moments. If Uncle Tom had got this 
notion into his head, she knew well enough that 
it would take much effort to it out again. 
He lived in a satisfaction with his own opinions, 
and it was very much like folly to try to change 
them after they had been once made up. So 
she gave herself up to her musings. 

“ What are you thinking of now ?” presently 
demanded her uncle, laying hold, playfully, upon 
her shoulder, and turning her demure face quite 
round to his own. 

“You want me to marry, Uncle Tom?” she 
answered. “Now I am just as certain as I 
would like to be, that no one about here will 
have me.” 

“ Fiddlesticks !” ejaculated the old bachelor. 
“ Nobody have you? Why, what are you think- 
ing about? There’s enough that are ready to 
snap at so good a chance.” 

“ You flatter me, I fear,” suggested she. 

“No, I don’t flatter you, either. I tell you 
only the truth. I say there are a plenty of young 
beaux that would be glad enough of the chance 
to get such a wife; and besides that, such a for- 
tune ; for you know, Bell, that you will have all 
I've got myself.” 

“No; but who are these young beaux, uncle, 
that you speak to me about? I should like, at 
least, the privilege of having a voice in the 
matter.” 

“ And so you shall have, simpleton,” said he, 
playfully. “In the first place, there’s James 
Meacham. What do you think now of him?” 

“ Well, uncle,” she began to say. 

“ And then there’s young John Spalding,” in- 
terrupted he. 

“ And he is—” 

“Then there’s Squire Carrington’s son; he’s 
a fine young man, and a person of real promise.” 

“Enough, Uncle Tem! Enough, in all con- 
science !” exclaimed the thunderstruck girl, hard- 
ly able to bear up in the face of his new and 
varied schemes. 

“ Well, then,” said he, “ what do you say to 
it?” 

“Uncle,” replied she, “I can say nothing as 
yet.” 

“But you must! You must, girl!” 

“But not now, Uncle Tom. Pray, not now. 
Another time will do as well.” : 

“Yes; but you must keep the matter on your 
mind,” said he. “I mean that you shall have a 
good husband, Bell; and I mean, too, that you 
shall be married just as soon as possible.” * 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when 
the rattling of wheels was heard down the road, 

and both of them turned their heads in the di- 
rection of the sound. 

In a moment a carriage entered the avenue, 

and rolled up before the piazza. The coachman 


Why shouldn't you? 


touched his hat to Uncle Tom, as he descended 
from his box, and immediately opened the door. 

A young and handsome girl sprang to the 
ground, and’ran up to greet Bella. It was Kate 
Billings, an old and endeared schoolmate. Their 
greetings were mutually affectionate and ardent ; 
and as soon as Bella could do so, she introduced 
her friend to her uncle as an old schoolmate and 
a well-tried friend. Uncle Tom received her 
with downright cordiality, though a brief sha- 
dow flitted across his heart, as he wondered 
what was the need of Bella’s making any one a 
tried friend but himself. But though the old 
gentleman was acknowledged shrewd in matters 
generally, he certainly knew but little of the 
hearts of young school girls. 

Uncle Tom took Bella and Miss Kate Billings 
each by a hand, and gallantly led them in doors. 
The girls glanced -roguishly at each other, and 
suffered themselves to be led along. 

“There,” said he, after he had seated them 
finally, “there! Now I give you both free range 
over the house and the grounds. Everything is 
at your disposal. Only be merry. Be noisy. 
Be just as boisterous as you can. Drive out 
these dull echoes from my big rooms. Do any- 
thing you will, but tear up the carpets and break 
up the furniture, though I don’t see what that’s 
good for, if it must stand idle here, year in and 
year out !” 

Miss Kate looked surprisedly at the old gen- 
tleman, and inquiringly at Bella. . 

“What makes you so funny to-day, Uncle 
Tom ?” inquired Bella. 

“Funny, Bell? Aint I always fanny? Isn't 
this just the way I want to live? Would I have 
anything diferent 2” and he just stooped to press 
a hurried kiss to her cheek, which she hardly 
tried to resist,and then half danced, half ran out 
of the room. 

“ You'll hear from me again,” were the words 
that echoed in their ears, as he disappeared from 
their sight through the door. 

The girls had a hearty langh over the happy 
old gentleman’s eccentricities, and Kate already 
felt herself quite at home. 

“ve come thus suddenly to see you,” said 
she, to Bella, “because I wanted to get out of 
the way.” 

“Out of the way?’ exclaimed Bella. “Of 
what ?” 

“ Of a very fascinating young gentleman.” 

Bella could not help laughing outright. 

“ Father likes him, and I do not. So I tooka 
sudden start here, feigning a sudden invitation 
from you. You'll not betray me ?” 


“I? Far enough from that. But who és this 
young gentleman? What is his name? He 
must be very much assured of his own fascinat- 
ing qualities.” 

“ He delights, dear Bella, in the very delight- 
ful name of Mr. Frederick James.” 

“ You're sure it’s not James Frederick, then ?” 

Kate laughed heartily. 

“Now, hear my story, Kate,” continued she. 
“Your case and mine are about alike. Your 
father wants you to get married, and my kind 
uncle entertains the same very laudable desire 
respecting myself. I don’t see why we are not 
both of us in the same pickle.” 

“ We are,” responded the astonished Kate. 

“Now, if he hears about your case, I’m sure 
he will be doubly interested for me. He will in- 
sist only the more on my getting a husband, or 
on getting one for me himself. So I beg you to 
keep silent about the matter before him. This 
notion must be driven out of his head, in one 
way or another.” ~ 

The girls enjoyed the remainder of the day in 
each other’s company. Uncle Tom himself did 
not a little to add to their enlivenment, deter- 
mined, as he confessed, to get the dullness out 
of his house, or else to quit the house itself 
altogether. 

He raced with them across the piazza; pelted 
them with huge bunches of flowers ; sprang sud- 
denly out at them from behind pillars and posts ; 
and ran after them down the walks and among 
the flower beds. In short, a much younger man 
than Uncle Tom could hardly have been fuller 
of life and sprightliness; and a much funnier 
man could hardly have made the hours much 
fuller of mirth and enjoyment. His equal could 
not have been easily produced, the whole coun- 
try round. 

They were sitting on the piazza on the follow- 
ing evening, and Uncle Tom was occupied 
about some of his own matters in the house. 
The hour was calm and full of pleasure to them. 
They had been talking over the old time together, 


and living over again the old and hallowed re- 
miniscences. It was after sunset some time, and 
the air held a solemn and almost sacred stillness. 
Presently the conversation turned upon the sub- 
ject of Uncle Tom's suggestion again. 

“Why should he wish to get me married, I 
wonder ?” asked Bella, in a low tone. 

“ Or my father, me?” added Kate. 

“ These parents and these uncles,” said Bella, 
“ after all, do not know as much what's for our 
good as they might. They imagine that if we 
comply with their whims, or gratify their plea- 
sures. we have done what is for our best inter- 
ests. Now, J don’t fall in with that idea exactly.” 

“ Nor I, Bella,” answered Kate. “Just to think 
of my father’s liking that Fred James, and of 
trying to make me like him because he does! 
Why, it’s nonsense !” 

“Wont you give me a description of him, 
Kate ?” asked Bella. 

“ Well,” replied Kate; “he is about twenty- 
two; has dark eyes—” ‘ 

“ Kate, Kate!” exclaimed Bella, interrupting 
her, “who's that coming up the avenue ?” 

Her companion turned quickly to see, and at 
once answered : 

“ Jt’s Fred James himself !” 

The rich color flew to the face of Bella, and 
both were, for a moment, overwhelmed with sur- 
prise, Kate more particularly with chagrin. 

The young man advanced toward them at a 
somewhat rapid pace, and at once made his most 
obsequious acknowledgements to Miss Kate. 
He assured her that she had been quite shrewd 
in thus giving him the slip, and added that his 
pertinacity certainly deserved the character of a 
well-defined compliment. 

Kate could but poorly conceal the chagrin and 
impatience that moved her; yet she went 
through the ceremony of receiving the unex- 
pected visitor as best she might, and then pro- 
ceeded to introduce him to her friend Bella. 

Mr. Frederick James sat with the young ladies 
that evening, during the greater part of which, 
they were entertained abundantly by Uncle 
Tom, who, for some reason or another, had 
grown unaccountably facetious. He twitted 
them with not having beaux ; chucked them re- 
peatedly under their chins, and called them old 
maids; and otherwise invented pleasant diver- 
sions fer their and his own amusement. And at 
length he hurried off to his own apartment, 
shouting and laughing in the greatest glee. 
Bella could not help laughing heartily herself at 
this new expression of his delight, and wonder- 
ed what could have got into her uncle’s.head to 
make him so consummately “ funny.” 

Next day Mr. James called again. He found 
another young gentleman there before him. It 
was Mr. Spalding, one of Uncle Tom’s favorite 
suitors for the hand of his niece. 

Mr. John Spalding was a person of passably 
good looks, though presenting nothing in parti- 
cular to strike the common observer. Uncle 
Tom knew his father to be moderately rich, and 
knew the young man himself to be of a sterling 
character. And Uncle Tom’s sagacity had not, 
in this respect, failed him either. 

He dressed well, and always in good taste. 
That was a good deal of a point. His eyes were 
blue, not very large, and alive with considerable 
expression. His features were good, not at all 
incongruous with each other, and on the whole, 
rather prepossessing. 

Mr. James and Mr. Spalding immediately be- 
came acquainted. Mr. Spalding said he was 
very glad to see Mr. James. And Mr. James 
reciprocated the compliment in almost the same 
words. It seemed an uncommonly fortunate 
meeting. 

Bella made a proposition for a ramble in the 
woods, not less than a half mile away. Kate 
looked anxiously at her, as if she thought she 
must have some design in getting away from 
Uncle Tom’s pleasant mansion and grounds. 
And the gentlemen, of course, both felt bound 
to fall in with the proposition, although Mr. 
Spalding, at least, would have been much better 
satisfied to stay at home in the company of Miss 
Bella. 

Bella did not fancy Mr Spalding ; and Kate 
thought quite as much of Mr. James. It cer- 
tainly was a coincidence worthy of note, that 
the two young ladies should so pertinaciously be 
waited upon by two gentlemen, to whom they 
were so perfectly indifferent. 

However, the walk into the woods was agreed 
to on all sides, and the parties set out. There 
was considerable constraint between them, if not 
downright stiffness. Bella would have preferred 
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not to walk by the side of Mr. Spalding, but she 
could not seek the company of Mr. James. And 
with Kate, the situation of matters was very 
similar. 

They walked a long distance in the woods, 
and came to the lake. It was a beautiful sur- 
face of water, set in the rugged emerald of 
frowning and wooded hills. 

Mr Spalding proposed to the ladies—speak- 
ing particularly to Bella—to take the boat for a 
row. Bella declined, speaking as much for her- 
self as for any one. 

Mr. James asked Miss Kate—no one heard 
him, as it turned out,—to say whether she should 
like a sail. She replied that she certainly should 
not. She was afraid of the water; and she 
turned her head away to give the story a decent 
character—that of seriousness. 

It could not have been more than three min- 
utes afterwards, when Mr. James invited Bella 
to go on the boat with him. ; 

Bella accepted, and langhed! So they took 
their seats in the little skiff, and shot out in a 
jiffy upon the bosom of the little lake. 

Mr. Spalding’s face burned hotly. He had 
but little to say to Kate, while the other two 
were out on their excursion. There was a 
strange gleam in his eye, and a troubled tortar- 
ing of his lips, and an excited movement of his 
person. He addressed Kate only the most gene- 
ral remarks, to which her replies seemed to him 
quite as general and meaningless. 

The excursion occupied, perhaps, a half hour. 
All this time, Mr. Spalding was in a state of 
boiling over. Yet he dared say nothing of it; 
and this only made him boil up the more. He 
needed some safety-valve for his surpius gather- 
ings of passion and chagrin. 

The boat struck the shore, and Mr. James 
leaped nimbly out and handed Miss Bella to the 
land. Fastening the craft, he walked by her 
side up the bank, and they both reached their 
companions again. 

“O, we have had such a delightful sail!” in- 
stantly exclaimed Bella. 

The eyes of the two young gentlemen met, 
and wandered, and met agaiv. They were flash- 
ing with fire. Mr. Spalding frowned a thunder- 
cloud sort of a frown; and Mr. James tried to 
throw about the phenomenon a gush of sunlight 
from one of his smiles. But it was of no use. 

They wandered awhile in the groves, and at 
length thought of return. This time, however, 
Mr. James had changed places with Mr. Spald- 
ing. Reaching the gate, at the end of the avenue, 
the latter took -his leave, and left Mr. James to 
do the entire acts of gallantry. 

It was early evening again. Mr. James sat 
in his room at the village hotel, quietly luxuri- 
ating over his cigar, when he heard rapid foot- 
steps on the stairs. Before he had time to give 
himself so much as a thought of the matter, 
there came a loud knock upon his door, and he 
called out, “Come in.” 

The door opened. Mr. Spalding entered, and 
stood before him. 

“Have a chair, sir?” said Fred. 

“No; I will stand,” curtly replied the other, 
looking drawn daggers and loaded pistols at him. 

Mr. James only waited for him to propose the 
business on which he had come. 

“I have called on you for an explanation, 
sir!” said Mr. Spalding, in a half piratical tone. 

“ An explanation? Of what, I pray !” asked 
Fred James, trying to wrinkle out a good-na- 
tured smile, which, in spite of himself, he could 
not do. ; 

“ You understand me very well, sir,” persist.d 
Spalding. 

“Indeed I do not,” rejoined James. 

“Then I will tell you, sir. You insulted me 
—yes, insulted me to-day, by'asking Miss Wilson 
to sail with you !” 

“ How is that? I do not see—” 

“ You heard her refuse me; and for you to ask 
her after that, was certainly an insult. I can 
call it nothing less. Here is my card, sir. You 
shall hear from me again !” and with these words, 
in an ungovernable frenzy, he hurried out of the 
room, slamming the door violent!y after him. 

Mr. James—poor fellow !—hardly knew what 
to do. He sat a long while alone thinking about 
it. And while he still sat in his chair, the door 
was again opened, and a note thrown in by the 
landlord, who said that a stranger stood on the 
stairs. 

Mr. James rose from his seat, and went to the 
door. A gentleman presented himself, who an- 
nounced that he was the bearer of the note in 
question. He was accordingly invited in; an 


act of politeness, however, which he declined. 


“ You will understand the note on reading it,” 
said he, as he turned away. 

Mr. Frederick James forthwith proceeded to 
read the production, his face blushing with hot 
blood, and his whole frame growing excited. It 
was a very polite invitation to fight a duel! and 
he was admonished to name his weapons and the 
time and place at once. 

A few moments afterwards, he went down into 
the bar-room, and stood in the door. A young 
man chanced to walk along that way, whom he 
at once accosted. He made all necessary expla- 
nations to him for having so boldly addressed 
him, pleading that he was a perfect stranger in 
the vicinity, and was constrained to make a con- 
fidant of the first person he might meet. And 
he took the young man at once into his own 
room, and explained to him the whole affair, 
asking him further if he would consent to act as 
his second in the emergency. He replied that 
he was perfectly willing’to do so; and after a 
lengthened consultation, agreed to call again on 
Mr. James on the morrow. 

Mr. James, of course, did not know the name 
of his second, and he-did not feel inclined to ask 
it. If he had asked, however, he would, without 
doubt, have been informed that it was Mr. Car- 
rington, the son of worthy Squire Carrington, 
whose name stood third, as it chanced, on Uncle 
Tom’s list of Bella’s beaux. 

Forthwith Mr. Carrington hastened to the 
residence of Mr. Thomas Upton, and found the 
girls seated, as usual, together on the piazza, 
talking over their usual matters, in which none 
certainly could be more deeply interested than 
they. Carrington was a young fellow, much 
more after Bella’s heart than Spalding, for he 
was magnanimous, noble, and above petty jeal- 
ousy. He resembled a true man in her esteem. 

“ Now, Bell,” said he, “ I’ve got news for you.” 

She looked up to him, and inquired what it 
could be. 

“Mr James and Mr. Spalding are going to 
fight a duel !” 

“A duel! <A duel!” exclaimed both girls at 
once, in the utmost affright. 

“Yes; you must keep the story close. Mr. 
James stopped me as I passed the hotel, told me 
the whole story, and requested me to act as his 
friend in the matter, for he averred that he was 
a stranger in the place, and knew not how to 
apply otherwise for assistance and counsel ;” and 
forthwith he narrated to them the story of the 
unforeseen and unfortunate trouble between the 
two young men. : 

The matter excited them so much that, in the 
confusion of their senses fur the moment, they 
at once made a startliag confession to Mr. Car- 
tington. It came just in time to operate to a 


good end. 
Bella assured him that the duel must be 


stopped at once; that she would not be the 
cause of a quarrel between them, and that she 
cared not a fig for Mr. Spalding, while she was 
very much interested in Mr. James! 

And Kate retorted, looking all the time at 
Bella, half excitedly and half sorrowfully, that 
she didn’t care a straw for Mr. James, but con- 
fesped that she was deeply interested in Mr. 
Spalding ! 

The two girls stared at each other in surprise. 
They had determined to rid themselves of their 
suitors, but they had only effected a change. 

Mr. Carrington brought the two young men 
together again, at the hotel, and frankly laid be- 
fore them the state of matters at the mansion of 
old Uncle Tom. At first, they were mutually 
surprised, then mutual explanations and apolo- 
gies were proffered, and finally, they laughed 
heartily over the misunderstanding that had led 
to such a happy understanding, after all, and 
thanked their lucky stars, that the denowement 
was so early brought about. 

Summer had hardly withered into fall, when 
Uncle Tom’s mansion became a scene of merri- 
ment, such as he had always longed to behold. 
It was the celebration of the nuptials of Mr. 
James and Bella Wilson. Not very long after, 
was celebrated the marriage of Mr. Spalding and 
Kate. And to this day, Bella, as she rallies 
Kate, will tell her that, for the life of her, she 
does not see what it was that she disliked in her 
husband ; and Kate will always retort, that she 
can’t see, either, what it was that Bella couldn’t 
like in her husband. Probably the difference 
will never be healed. It is something on which 
they must always agree to disagree. Unele Tom 
says that, for his part, he is satisfied with Bella’s 
husband ; and, of course, he can but poorly un- 
derstand why everybody else should not be as 
well satisfied as himself. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
AN INVOCATION TO ART. 


Respectfully inscribed to the artist, Lusvr. Crave W. Krxe, 
of Maine. 


BY CURTIS v. 5. x. 


Hail! glorious art! whose magic fingers 
Rear fabrics that can ne'er decay ; 
How o’er thy hues the fond eye lingers, 

And turns with sad regret away ! 
For genius weaves a robe of beauty, 
And hangs it over every scene ; 
And ever faithful to its duty, 
Scans nature with a vision keen. 


Triumphant art! dark clouds may gather 
In legions round thy laurelled head, 

And tempests dire, and wintry weather, 
Seek to impede thy onward tread ; 

But the bright sunbeams shining o'er thee, 

~ Will drive those gloomy clouds away ; 

And blooming lies the path before thee, 
Like, England’s fields in flowery May. 


Bright are the works of artists shining, 
Starlike upon the walls of fame ; 
And glory, too, is busy twining, 
New wreaths to deck each honored name! 
Raphael and West, Salvator Rosa, 
And gifted Reubens—Claude Loraine, 
Murillo, too, of Saragossa, 
Who rests upon the breast of Spain : 


And Allston, Elliot, Cole and Powers, 
And Greenough, of Columbia’s land ; 
And thou, too, King! bright be the flowers 
Wreathed round thy brow by beauty’s hand! 
The fields of art lie green before thee, 
And friendship bids thee onward hie ; 
The sun of hope is smiling o’er thee, 
Thy name shall shine in memory’s sky ! 
U. S. Ship Preble, May, 1852. 


MARRIED MEN. 


So good was he, that I now take an opportu- 
nity of making a confession which I often had 
upon my lips, but have hesitated to make from 
the fear of drawing upon myself the hatred of 
every married woman. . But now I will run the 
risk ; so now for it: sometime or other people 
must unburden their hearts. I confess, then, 
that I never have found a man more captivating 
than when he is married A man is never so 
handsome, never so perfect, in my eyes, as when 
he is married; as when he is a husband, and the 
father of a family ; supporting in his manly arms 
wife and children, and the whole domestic circle, 
which, in his first entrance into the marriage 
state, closes around him, and constitutes a part 
of his home and his world. He is not merely 
ennobled by this position, but he is actually 
beautified by it. Then he appears to me as the 
crown of creation, and it is only such a man as 
this who is dangerous to me, and with whom I 
am inclined to fall in love. But then propriety 
forbids it. And Moses and all European legis- 
lators declare it to be sinful, and all married 
women would consider it a sacred duty to stone 
me. Nevertheless, I cannot prevent the thing. 
It is so, and it cannot be otherwise; and my 
only hope of appeasing those who are excited 
against me, is in my further confession that no 
love affects me so pleasantly: the contempla- 
tion of no happiness makes me so happy as that 
between married people. It is amazing to my- 
self, because, it seems to me that J, living ua- 
married, or matchless, have with that happiness 
little to do ; but it always was so—J/iss Bremer. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
INVOCATION. 


BY T. H. INGALLS. 


O, genial spring, we all are waiting 
for thee! why tarriest thou so long? 
We watch for thee along the hill-top, 
We wait to list thy early song. 
Come forth, and with thy hand of lightness 
Take from the earth the snowy shroud 
That rests upon its lovely bosom, 
As on the mountain rests the cloud. 


Array it in those glawing garments, 
Which it was whilom wont to wear ; 

And crown it with the wreaths of roses, 
And deck it with the leaflets fair. 

“ The maiden is not dead, but sleepeth !” 

Come thou, and wake her from that sleep ; 

We sadly mourn thy lengthened absence, 
Thou comest not—we watch and weep. 


But yet we will not be impatient, 
For well we know that thou art near ; 

We know thou wilt come o'er the mountains, 
And that at length thou wilt be hére. 

Soon shall we hear thy voice of gladness, 
Soon will thy warm breath fan our cheek ; 

The earth shall waken from its slumber, 
Re-animated nature speak. 

Ludlow, Vt., May, 1852. 


The housekeeper of a wealthy and benevolent 
citizen, recommending a system of more econ- 
omy in household matters, gave him a list of 
superfluous attendants. The gentleman, afvr 
reading it, said: “It is true I can dispense with 
these people, but have you asked them if they 
can do without me?” 


TURKISH LABORERS, 


A correspondent of the National Intelligencer 
writes from Constantinople : 

“ The tearing down of a portion of the bridge 
from Galata to the opposite side of the Golden 
Horn, and certain repairs thereto, which have 
been in progress for some days past, bave given 
me some idea of the manner in which work is 
done ia this country. I expected to see laziness 
in its perfection, and am, not disappointed. Sev- 
eral hundred workmen are engaged upon this 
extraordinary job. The bridge is constructed of 
wood, and a very creditable piece of work it is— 
= as good as most bridges of the kind, built, 

believe, under the auspices of the present Sul- 
tan, Abdul Meschid, by native workmen; but I 
have forgotten my information on that point. 
It is a remarkable sizht, this tearing down and 

utting up of the bridge by men in turbans and 
ose breeches—worth sitting down on the pile 
of lumber near the toll-house to enjoy for an hour 
orso. There is a gang not far off engaged in 
pulling some large beams from the water. A 
small windlass would pull the whole raft up in 
ten minutes, but they work by hand in prefer- 
ence, or because their ancestors did it. ‘T'wenty- 
able-bodied men are doing the labor which could 
be done in half the time by two, with proper ma- 
chinery. See them tug at that beam! Not one 
putting a fourth of his weight on the rope. It 
moves two inches, after a tremendous amount of 
yelling and tugging, and an incessant confusion 
of tongues. There seems to be no master, unless 
the sleepy feliow sitting on the bridge, with a 
chibouk in his mouth, be the master, of which 
there is no evidence. Another fit of tugging and 
yelling ensues; all hands now give up work, 
and betake themselves to their respective pipes 
—the chattering of voices never flagging for a 
single moment, except when momentarily ar- 
rested by the chibouk. The smoking lasts a 
good deal longer than the other part of the 
work ; but it is over at length, and they go at 
the beam again with renewed energy. Each 
man tugs on his own responsibility, without ref- 
erence to the exertions of the others, and only 
at such long intervals as suit his peculiar views 
of the subject. By accident a general pull takes 
place, in the course of time ; and the beam comes 
up two inches farther. All hands are again ex- 
hausted, and find, by reference to the sua, that 
it is the hour of prayer; so to prayer = go— 
first, however, carefully making their ablutions. 
It is a picturesque and impressive sight, after all, 
to see these rude barbarians, in the midst of the 
busy turmoil of life, cast otf all thought of world- 
ly affairs, and bow down their heads towards 
Mecca, the sacred city of their Prophet. Ab- 
sorbed in devotion, they seem unconsvious of all 
the petty cares of humanity, and, for the time at 
least, are elevated above the mere animal man. 
Even Christians might profit by their earnest 
sincerity. Unmoved by the prejudices of other 
races; regardless of the busy world around them ; 
forgetting that there is aught upon earth to 
claim a moment’s time, save the salvation of the 
soul, they give their whole being to the worship 
of God and the Prophet. At last the prayers 
are ended, and now the toils of the world com- 
mence again. But first a general smoke is ne- 
cessary to refresh the system for another tug. 
The chibouks being emptied in due time, a few 
skirmishing attempts are made at the log again 
—wmere individual trials of strength. The whole 
gang finally prepsre to begin work in earnest; 
but just as you imagine they are going to run 
the log out of the water with a general rush, a 
casual remark, dropped in conversation, arouses 
the attention of the whole party. This has to 
be discussed in all its bearings, controverted, 
illustrated by anecdotes, sustained and repeated, 
till the subject is sufficiently exhausted for the 
present; aud thea the ropes are stretched, the 
shouting commences, and the beam, after many 
backslides, is fairly landed on terra firma. You 
feel a sense of relicf, an inward thankfulness, 
when this victory of human force over inert mat- 
ter has been achieved ; and, leaving the turbaned 
gang to smoke the pipe of triumph, and talk 
over the struggle past and prepare for the strug- 
gle to come, walk on in search of further novel- 
ties. All the workmen, those who wield the 
adze, the hatchet, and saw, the master mechanics 
a3 well as the common laborers, are so much like 
our friends of the beam, in their various branches 
of industry, that it is unmecessary to call your 
attention to them; and we leave them now, 
chatting, smoking and praying, in the hope that, 
by the threats and promises of His Highness 
Abdul Meschid, the spiritual aid of the 
Prophet, the bridge will be completed some time 
during the present month—or century.” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
THE FADED WREATH. 


BY ELLEN HuWARTH. 


Ah, yes, the wreath is faded now, 
The rich green leaves, and roses bright ; 
The garland fair, that decked my brow 
Upon that festive night. 
I saw them bloom, that summer morn, 
And plucked them ere the even-tide; 
My hopes were like those roses born, 
And like the roses died. . 


But still I keep my faded wreath, 
Although the flowers no more may bleom ; 
Yet even in the arms of death. : 
They yield a sweet perfume. 
And thus my faded visions throw 
A gentle fragrance round my heart; 
That while 1 linger here below, 
Will never more depart. 
Camden, N. J., May, 1852. 
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BURNING OF THE NATIONAL THEATRE. 


On ee ay the 22d ult., the large 
and spacious building, known as the National 
Theatre, Boston, was totally destroyed by fire. 
So destructive was the devouring element, that, 
nothing, save the iron safe of the establishment, 
was saved from entire destruction. The fire 
broke out between two and three o'clock in the 
morning, and spread with frightful rapidity, un- 
til the whole of the immense structure was con- 
sumed. The wardrobe belonging to the theatre, 
which was very extensive, the sceneries and 
properties, which were enough for three theatres, 
valuable and of a superior quality, were an 
entire loss, with some trifling exceptions. There 
was no insurance. The National Theatre was 
120 by 75 feet, exclusive of the saloons, which 
were in an adjoining building, 20 by 60 feet, on 
Traverse street, and communicating with the 
lobbies. The leading architectural features were 
Doric. The roof was covered with slate and 
zinc, and surmounted by an octagonal lantern 12 
feet in diameter and 18 feet high. The exterior 
walls were covered with cement, in imitation of 
granite. The interior was elegantly ornamented, 
and comprised a pit with 500 seats, three tiers of 
boxes with an aggregate of 1005 seats, and a 
gallery with 200 seats. The loss is a great one, 
and is estimated at $100,000. It was a peculiarly 
disastrous conflagration, for by it art and litera- 
ture have sustained an irreparable loss. The 
scenery of the establishment alone was worth 
$40,000. The library, of which there were over 
two thousand printed and some five hundred 
volumes in manuscript, was rare and costly ; 
while the stock of music was the richest and 
st in our city. 
he building was owned by William D. So- 
hier, Esq., into whose hands it had recently 
passed; who paid for it the sum of $40,000.— 
Strange, and equally unfortunate, there was but 
an insurance of $6000 on the whole theatre and 
contents. Of this, $3000 is at the State Mutual, 
and $3000 at the Norwich office, Ct. Messrs. 
Wright, Fenno & Bird, the lessees, did not own 
all the properties. Their loss is $15.000, on 
which there is not acent’s insurance. They lose 
everything. The actors, worthy gentlemen, are 
all losers to a greater or less extent; some as 
high, we are told,as $300. The reflection of the 
flames gave to the whole city the light of day. 
It was most intense and beautifal, and lit the 
entire sky from horizon to horizon. The National 
was a popular theatre, and its destruction is a 
public calamity. 


DINNER OF THE AMERICA® DRAMATIC FUND A®SOCIATION, 
AT THE ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


[See page 301, for description } 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
A FEW MORE LEFT. 


BY JOHN RUSSEL. 


| “ A few more left!” says Razor Strops, 
The man whose tongue but seldom stops ; 
A lesson here is plainly taught, 


That is with much instruction 


“ A few more left,” is Heaven’s decree, 
For sterling worth and industry ; 
And such, of many comforts reft, 
Will always find “a few more left.” 


Should man most sore oppression see, 
With loss of friends, and penury ; 
Yet not of hopes and efforts reft, 

He always finds “a few more left.” 


Should foes against the just combine, 
And friends forsake, and health decline ; 
Yet such, of Jesus ne’er bereft, 

Find many joys and comforts left. 


But what is left for him, whose time 
Hath all been spent in sloth and crime? 
0, nought can want of worth atone, 
“ The few left” are forever gone ! 
St. Louis, Mo., May, 1852. 


(Written for Gleasun’s Pictorial.) 


THE EFFENDI AND DOCTOR. 


BY ALFRED L. STEEN, M. D. 

Besipes the fatigue, the constant exposure to 
the most malignant and fatal disorders, the wear 

and tear both of body and mind, in the arduous 
practice of a medical man, liable and accustomed 
to be hurried at all hours of day and night to 
scenes of harrowing excitement and anguish, 
in the Orient, the physician may occasionally 
reckon on the list, the risk of his own head by 
the sweep of a Turkish scimetar, or the no less 
certain deatn by the fatal bow-string. 

During my sejour in this land of romance, I 
had an opportunity to become acquainted with 
the particulars of an incident to the point, which 
I propose here to relate. 

It was my good fortune to be on intimate 
terms with a certain doctor, in Constantinople, 
who, with his amiable and accomplished wife, 
and their young family, formed a delightful do- 
mestic circle. The doctor being successful and 
proportionately eminent, was greatly sought, in 
extreme cases, by Turks of distinction, which, 
in many instances, led to his lady obtaining an 
entree to those delicious harems, the very name 
of which, to a Christian, is fraught with ideas of 
beauty, luxury and bliss. 

To the affability of this lady, I am indebted 
for much interesting information respecting these 
domestic Edens, and the angels who happily 
sport amongst the birds and flowers within the 
sacred enclosure, revelling in the joyous gush of 
youth and innocence, unclouded by visions of 
an anxious future. 

Of this anon. I must retarn to the doctor. 

From his happy fireside, one evening,—on 
which, as usual, I happened to be there, enjoy- 
ing the sweets of social conversation—my friend 
was summoned by a private courier to mount 
and ride, as if for life or death,to the country 
seat of a rich Turkish Effendi, situate at a hard 
day's journey from the metropolis. 

In hot haste he travelled, and was received by 
the Effendi with the greatest politeness. The 
greeting over, the Turk, with a solemn air, thus 
laconically addressed the physician : 

“ One of my wives is sick—very sick. She is 
my especial favorite—my best beloved. No 
price which you may desire shall be deemed too 
high a remuneration for her restoration to health ; 
but you must make her well. I am informed 
that you are esteemed the foremost of the most 
skilful doctors in the city of Constantinople ; 
nevertheless, if you do not cure her, never again 
shall your eyes’ behold those dear to your heart. 
I have spoken, act accordingly !” 

My friend, it may well be imagined, must have 
felt himself in a most serious dilemma, but hap- 
pily his courage did not forsake him, and he 
contrived, as much as possible, to conceal the 
dreadful emotions called up by the prospect be- 
fore him, in case of failure. 

Making a few general inquiries respecting the 
patient, he was conducted by the Effendi himself 
to the door of the harem, and presently a female 
slave appeared, to describe, as best she might, 
the condition and ailments of her mistress. 
Having listened attentively to these details, the 
doctor expressed his desire and readiness to see 
the patient. 

To this request the Effendi, with fury flashing 


from his eyes, mingled with astonishment, 
replied 

“ Frank, are you a madman, to make such a 
request? Never, never can this be; but in this 
extremity will I permit an extraordinary favor : 
you shall feel her pulse. More than this is 
impossible !” 

Accordingly, being blind-folded, the doctor 
was conducted through several apartments to 
that in which the invalid was to be found. Here 
the bandages being removed from his eyes, he 
beheld the recumbent form of the thickly veiled 
and so dearly prized one reclining on a magnifi- 
cent couch. 

A fairy hand, still more delicately proportion- 
ed from sickness, was languidly extended. It 
was not gloved, but covered with a gauze; the 
arm, also, was encased with richly embroidered 


stuff, and but a small portion of the ,wrist was, 


exposed to the view of the “Infidel,” whose 
very life seemed to hang on the accuracy of his 
calculations on the feeble vibrations, which the 
tip of his fore finger sought, with the tremor of 
anxiety, to note. 

No heed took he of the diamond lustre that 
lighted up the veiled obscurity, telling, it might 
have been, a tale of love’s extremest passion, the 
power and enthusiasm of the deepest, purest 
conjugal affection; no heed, save to assist his 
divination; but his dubious augury, from the 
imperfect, scanty data, was of ominous fore- 
boding. ‘ 

To the Effendi he urged with the boldness of 
despair, the impossibility for him to prescribe 
effectually, without being allowed to see the face 
and tongue of his patient, in order to learn the 
symptoms of her disease, but it was in vain. 

Stubbornly the Turk persisted in his refusal, 
and with unmistakable sternness he cut him 
short, saying: 

“ You shall cure my wife within six days, or 
lose your head !” 

This was explicit, and there was nothing left 
for the doctor but to dissemble his fears, do his 
best, and hope that if he could gain time, his in- 
genuity might devise some plan of extrication 
from his perilous situation, for there could be no 
doubt that his imperious host would carry his 
threat into execution. In his own house he was 
supreme. 

y friend, therefore, at once administered 
some simple restorative, to recruit the evident 
exhaustion of the patient, and followed this by 
stimulants, which, by the morning, had produced 
a promising effect. 

The docior then confidently pronounced to 
the hopeful man that were he but in possession 
of certain drugs, which could be obtained from 
his friend in Constantinople (meaning myself), 
there would not be the slightest doubt of his 
being able to effect a speedy and certain cure, 
but that, in his absence, I alone could supply the 
indispensable medicament. 

To this end, a courier was despatched to me 
with a letter, requiring the desired drugs with- 
out delay. This letter had to be written in 
French, and submitted to the private dragoman 
of the Effendi for inspection, ere it was permit- 
ted to be sent off; but amongst the many lan- 
guages which this man understood sufficiently to 
speak fluently, the Latin was not included. 
Taking advantage of this fortunate circumstance, 
the doctor introduced a few words in Latin, in- 
forming me that his life depended upon his re- 
turn to the city within six days, and that he did 
not want anything sent back, but an excuse, 
which might enable him to come in propria 
persona. 

The courier returned in the shortest possible 
space of time, but he brought no medicine. 

I wrote to him, in French, that I had not a 
particle of it remaining, but that if he could not 
leave the sick chamber to come home, he might 
send to a small island (which I indicated) in the 
neighborhood, where the roots might be found 
from which the medicine was extracted. That 
I had not time to seck to procure any, having, 
on the instant, to hurry off to Smyrna; to this 
I subjoined in Latin, “J will watch the island.” 

Meanwhile the patient’s health fluctuated, and 
from the scanty means afforded the doctor to 
judge, it was but groping in the dark, and he felt 
that Ais life and A-rs hung by a very slight tenure. 

Slaves were continually employed in search- 
ing the island for the roots, which were deemed 
so efficacious, but in vain their untiring exer- 
tions,—the right kind, of course, could not be 
found. Srill the doctor preserved his »courage, 
and reiterated his faith in the vainly sought 
nostrum, whilst by his confident demeanor and 

the oft repeated assertion, “ Whilst there is life, 


there is hope,” he greatly gained on the confi- 
dence of the Mussulman. 

The fifth morning had arrived; and with a 
picked crew of trusty Franks, armed to the teeth, 
I was in ambush, watching the island, not doubt- 
ing that the doctor would obtain permission, un- 
der an escort, to visit the place, and determined 
to carry him off from his guards vi et armis. 


“Your term draws to a close,’ said the Effen- 
di. “What think you of the result?” and he 
bent a searching look on the undaunted phy- 
sician. 

“It rests but with yourself. Speak the word, 
and ere to morrow’s sun shall set, I will myself 
perform the journey to the city, and bring back 
the life-giving drug, which is all your wife needs 
to assure her recovery to health and happiness.” 

There was life or death depending on the 
speaker’s command of countenance; a quivering 
muscle, a faltering tone, an embarrassed air, and 
that instant would have been the doctor’s last. 

Bravely he stood the trial; the crisis passed 
happily by. Suspicion vanished from the mind 
of him who held the power of doom instant and 
annihilating. Hope sprang from the physician’s 
seeming confidence in the precious nostrum, and 
the Effendi spoke : 

“Depart then, O man of science! Return 
quickly ; save my wife, and learn the gratitude 
of a Turk.” 

Whilst the doctor was flying to the embrace of 
those dear ones whom he had so long dreaded 
he should never again behold, we were suffering 
the pangs of suspense and anxiety for his fate, 
when the hours of the last appointed day were 
passing away, and still he came not to the little 
island. We had, from our ambush, seen the 
slaves diligently searching after roots, and had 
anticipated that their want of success would 
serve for an ample excuse for the doctor to 
come in person, and we had arranged our plans 
to secure his escape, although under surveillance, 
which we expected to be the case. 

At length, all hope of this was at an end, and 
with vigorous strokes, we pulled with the energy 
of anxiety in the homeward direction of the 
great city. Never did I skim the bright waters 
that border the most enchanting scenery in the 
world—the approach to the far-famed Constan- 
tinople—with such insensibility to the beauties 
of the magnificent landscape. But dread fore- 
bodings for the issue of my friend's call to the 
Effendi’s, and visions of the wretchedness await- 
ing his wife and family in case of the worst, 
dulled my eyes, whilst my bosom swelled with 
deep emotion. 

Joy, joy awaited us. Our friend had reached 
his home ere, with faltering step, I approached 
his door. How thankful I was that I had been 
able to conceal the dreadful situation in which 
the doctor had been placed, from the fond and 
unsuspecting woman who now hung gratefully 
on his neck, and those little innocent prattlers 
who also, by happy ignorance, had escaped this 
touch of sorrow. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the courier, 
who had accompanied the doctor, returned home 
alone; for, when once removed from the juris- 
diction of the powerful Effendi, the physician 
was out of danger, whatever might become of 
the fair patient. Anxious, however, for humani- 
ty’s sake, and moved by the promptings of his 
own benevolent heart, my friend sent back a pre- 
scription, which, from the uncertainty of the true 
nature of the disease, might be said to be given 
at random, but which, to give it evéry chance, he 
pronounced to be an infullible cure, which would 
render his further presence needless. 

Thus, for the time, ended this exciting and 
really alarming affair. 

It must not be inferred from this specimen of 
jealous unwillingness to allow the beautiful suf- 
ferer to be gazed on by an infidel physician, even 
when life was in peril, that the absurd idea en* 
tertained by many, namely, that the Turkish 
ladies are deprived of liberty, is correct; that 
they are like the caged birds, prisoners in gilded 
harems, restricted on eVery occasion, and lan- 
guid, wretched victims of watchful tyrants. By 
BO means. 

Amongst their own sex they have ample free- 
dom allowed them to exchange visits with cach 
other. Nay, even they are freely permitted to 
attend places of public amusement, although it 
is with features protected from the view of those 
from whom, from infancy, they have been taught 
to conceal them. 

How can we suppose, then, that these ladies, 
endowed, as the ladies of other lands, with native 
modesty and sensitive ficlings of fen.inine deli- 


cacy, would willingly consent to break through 
a custom which to them is sacred ? 

In all probability, no compulsion was neces- 
sary on the particular occasion, which has ap- 
peared in the foregoing; and the invalid, in 
truth, would rather have died than have unveiled 
to the inspection, that, were her life spared, in 
consequence of it, would have degraded her in 
her own esteem, as well as in that of her lord. 

But admitting that jealousy had its share in 
the stern decision of the loving husband, does 
not that powerful and baneful passion show it- 
self in a thousand fantastic shapes of tyranny, 
restraint, and surveillance, in Christian lands, on 
both sides of the Atlantic Ocean? A descrip- 
tion of such, if given, as doubtless is sometimes 
the case, by the welcome professional story-teller 
( Massaldjet) to the amazed and attentive listen- 
ers to this fascinating harem amusement, would, 
I fancy, cause these pitied captives to congratu- 
late themselves on their own privileged exemp- 
tions and happy condition. 

Who has not read or heard of the sacredness 
of the Turkish women’s apartments, as well as 
their remarkable cleanliness and luxurious 
splendor? and that even in time of public com- 
motions, the Emir, the Effendi, the Vizier, or the 
Saltan himself, might be slaughtered’ on the 
threshold of the harem; but beyond it blood- 
thirsty rage cannot penetrate. Is it not also 
generally known that these ladies are safe from 
intrusion in their innocent seclusion? not even 
being liable to the unexpected entrance of the 
master of the harem, custom guarding the fair 
inmates and their visitors from annoying ab- 
ruptness, by the general practice of the husband 
to give his wives and favorites notice of his in- 
tended visit. 

Of these matters, I had ample opportunity to 
be informed from several European ladies, who 
described the life and manners of the Oriental 
beauties in glowiug terms of admiration. 

One of the most favorite modes of passing 
the time in the harem, said they, is in reclining 
in the shade of the deliciously perfumed trees 
and shrubs, amongst birds and flowers, and lis- 
tening with infantile credulity to the marvellous 
tales, of which the well-known “ Arabian Nights” 
will convey some idea, narrated for their amuse- 
ment. Besides which, they have music to listen 
to, and the dancing of their slaves to witness ; 
for they smile in disdain at the idea of them- 
selves toiling through the giddy mazes of the 
dance, or the fatiguing exercise of waltzing. 
Then nothing can exceed the fondness and de- 
light with which they caress their children, or 
the love they bear to their husbands. Nor are 
the beauty and richness of their dresses, the 
cushions, the jewelry, etc., by any means exag- 
gerated ; for the Turks are indeed magnificent in 
regard to such doméstic expenditure. 

Some time had elapsed since the incident re- 
corded in this chapter, and it was beginning to 
be little more thought of, when a courier arrived 
at my friend’s house, bearing a letter from the 
formidable Effendi, and a couple of camels laden 
with the richest presents, which the generous 
Turk bade the doctor accept in token of grati- 
tude for the ‘cure of his precious favorite, who, 
he said, had become completely restored to 
health and beauty. 

Nor was this all. The Effendi stated that he 
forgave the doctor for his breach of faith in not 
returning, in consideration of his skill and suc- 
cess; and concluded by requesting the doctor to 
accept the office of family physician with a very 
handsome income. 

This honor, however, the doctor declined re- 
spectfully, saying, to us, that having once extri- 
cated his head from the lion’s jaws, he’ would 
take care not to repeat the dangeroas experi- 
ment. “Amo si— questo e. vero, Ma la mia 
pelle bramo a salvar.” f 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
QUATORZAIN. 


Full oft unbidden comes the saddening thought 
Of one beloved. long numbered with the dead ; 
Until the scene, so joyous late, is fraught 
With bitter memories of the years long fled ; 
Ere time’s sure band so grievous change had wrought, 
Ere death’s unerring dart was nigh us sped, 
And to our cheerful household sorrow 
Stern conscience speaketh then with louder tone, 
E’en though her vaice we may unwilling hear, 
And tells us of the evil deeds we ve done ; 
Each hasty speech recalls ; or word severe, 
Once harshly spoken to that loved one ; 
Alas! in vain our tears repentant flow, 
For she is lost to earth forever now. 
Baltimore, M., May, 1852. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
OUR BABY. 


But the gems on the crystal snow, 
And the angel bands that hovered dim 
Around his couch below. 


The moon had scarcely gone to its rest, 

Or the silver stars to their far-off spheres, 
When our baby was born—the sweet and blest, 

And he seems too good for this vale of tears. 
No gems of summer hung sweetly fair 

On the trees, the shrubs, or the gentle rose ; 
Nor no round disturbed the quivering air, 

But all was a calm and sweet repose. 


Our baby was born, and he seems as pure 
As the frozen gems of the crystal lake 
When the still night doth frost allure, 
On mountain, o’er moor, o’er glen and brake. 
The snow is not purer, his eyes are as bright 
As gems on the brow of a knighted queen, 
Or the lordly sun in its noonday flight, 
Or the stars at night with their beautiful sheen. 


His brow is entwined with a wreath of joy, 
Has a stamp of God’s grace in the hue of youth ; 
May he seek the good without the alloy, 
And forever bloom fair in the garden of truth. 
Yes, baby, though thou came not with the rose and the vine, 
The beautiful daisy, and violet so sweet, 
Yet fondly our hearts in affection will twine, 
And each golden moment will pass away fleet. 
Lockport, N. Y., May, 1852. : 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE NEAT WIFE, 


THE CARELESS HUSBAND. 
A SKETCH. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


Mrs. James SmirH was an active, industri- 
ous, bustling little woman, with the organ of 
order largely developed. She was a perfect 
pattern of neatness, and nothing within the pale 
of her authority was long allowed to remain out 
of place. Every chair, lounge and footstool re- 
tained the same position they had occupied for 
a wonderful length of time, while each book and 
fancy article upon the marble-top tables, instead 
of being mixed together in elegant confusion, 
were carefully separated, and placed at measured 
distances from each other. It was surprising 
how she ever Yhanaged to put the same number 
and fullness of folds into each curtain. But so 
it was. The drapery was arranged with the 
most studied precision, and to displace it in the 
least, or imprint a finger mark upon the shining 
panes of glass, was sufficient to disturb the 
equanimity of Mrs. Smith. 

We do not think this was affectation on the 
part of Mrs. Smith, but owing merely to the 
nicety of her organization. Were she comfort- 
ably ensconced in an easy chair, and her lap filled 
with work, it was not possible for her to remain 
quiet and see a solitary thread lying upon her 
nicely swept carpet. No: the work was laid 
aside, and the offending thread immediately con- 
signed to the fire. 

The appearance of a visitor who was lacking 
in this desirable “ bump,” was sure to make the 

- lady nervous. Why could he not seat himself 
properly, instead of drawing the chair into the 
middle of the room, and then tipping back, to 
the imminent danger of its demolishment? 
Sure enough, say we. And why couldn’t he 
look at books, if he wished, and then replace 
them, without disturbing everything in their vi- 
cinity ‘—throwing. them down at angles, and as 
likely as any way, exactly on the top of some 
choice and frail bijou. It was certainly a great 
annoyance, and had she not been gifted with a 
large share of patience, she would have been 
afflicted with “ nervousness,” a great part of the 
time. 

It sometimes happens that opposites in char- 
acter, disposition and habits are brought to- 
gether. It was so in this case. Mr. Smith was 
something of a literary character, and unfortu- 
nately possessed but very little of his wife’s 
method and system. We say unfortunate, be- 
cause it is obvious that it must, at times, have 
been a cause of difficulty, and called for forbear- 
ance on both sides. He could never be con- 
vinced that it made any essential difference 
whether his hat was left upon the tree, a chair, 
or a table ; in his estimation it amounted to the 


same thing, provided he could find it when 
wanted, which last was not always the case, as 
his “better half” took a malicious pleasure in 
depositing it in unheard-of places, in order to 
cure him of his “ abominable carelessness.” Mr. 
Smith’s little study, situated. in the third story, 
was the only room in the house where he felt 
perfectly at home. There he did not hesitate to 
scatter books, papers and manuscripts about the 
floor, nor once in a while to divert himself by 
smoking a cigar while reading the evening 
papers. 

But even this room did not entirely escape 
the renovating hand of Mrs. Smith. As a pre- 
cautionary measure against the disarrangement 
of his papers, the husband usually locked the 
door and put the key in his pocket, when he 
went out for any length of time. But this did 
not prevent his wife from occasionally taking 
advantage of his temporary absence to “ dust up 
a little.” 

But now something must be done. The room 
was getting terrible dirty, and owing to the un- 
ceasing vigilance of Mr. Smith, neither broom 
nor brush had performed its office fora long 
time. Things were growing desperate, and Mrs. 
Smith experienced a greater degree of nervous- 
ness, every time she thought of the subject. 
After much deliberation, she concluded that as 
fair means would not work, she would try 
stratagem. 

Mr. Smith sat before a large table, endeavor- 
ing to concentrate his wandering thoughts suffi- 
ciently to put them upon paper. The door 
opened, and his wife entered ; she looked around 
with a troubled air, and then took a seat by his 
side. 

“ Husband ?” 

“ Well.” 

“It’s a beautiful day, my dear. Don’t you 
want to walk ?” asked Mr. Smith, coaxingly. 

“T am very busy just now; but if you wish to 
go, I will accompany you,” was the reply. 

“ What about, pray? I see nothing but sev- 
eral unwritten sheets of paper. Where are the 
results of your morning’s work?” resumed the 
latter, somewhat ironically. 

“ My thoughts are rather laggard this morn- 
ing, I confess; but the results are safer in my 
brain than they would be on the table, especially 
if you remained long in this vicinity,” was the 
laughing rejoinder. “But I am ready to walk 
with you any time.” 

“Why, bless me! You don’t suppose that I 
can leave the house at this early hour, do you? 
I’ve got the furniture in all the lower rooms to 
arrange yet. Men don’t realize the cares of 
housekeeping.” 

“ But how can you arrange the furniture, El- 
len, when to my knowledge i: is never disar- 
ranged ?” queried the husband. “I don’t see 
what you find to busy yourself about ?” 

“Don’t bring up the old subject, husband. 
At any rate, I never yet found myself destitute 
of work.” 

“It’s a great mystery to me why women who 
have no family but themselves and husbands, 
find so little time to read and improve their 
minds,” pursued Mr. Smith, with a thoughtful 
air. 

“It don’t surprise me in the least. Men are 
no judges; they know nothing about the matter. 


-I heard a gentleman—and it wouldn’t require a 


vast deal of penetration to discover that the re- 
mark originated with one of the masculine gen- 
der—observe, afew days since, that all women 
had to do, was to prepare a little food, lay the 
table, and wash dishes three timesa day. That 
is a fair sample of their knowledge on the sub- 
ject. The same gentleman has a wife and fam- 
ily. I only wish; that for a fortnight he could 
take his wife’s place, and have one child cross 
and screaming for cake, another with the 
whooping-cough pulling him one way, and a 
third, just teething, endeavoring to force him in 
a contrary direction. Don’t you think it would 
have a good effect ?” asked the lady, energetically. 

“You are too hard-hearted, my dear; you 
cannot surely wish such a dreadfal calamity to 
befall a defenceless man. I can’t think what he 
would do in such a case, I'm sure.” 

* But I can.” 

“ What?” 

“Shake them all severely, and send them to 
bed to cry it out,” added Mrs. Smith, with a 
smile. “But we are wandering from the sub- 
ject. Do you think you will go out? I would 
like to have you do me an errand down town.” 

“I believe you want to get rid of me awhile, 
wife,” observed her husband, abruptly, with a 


significant look. “But you know I can’t trust 
you a moment alone inside this room.” 

Mrs. Smith saw that her plan had failed. 

“ Well, to own the truth, I do want to put 
things to rights a little.” 

“To wrongs, you mean, my dear,” added Mr. 
Smith. 

“Tl promise not to do any mischief, and be 
just as expeditious as possible. What a shock- 
ing looking place this is, to be sure.” 

“I don’t see anything out of the way. Be- 
sides I have just put my papers in order, and 
would rather they would remain undisturbed.” 

“Just put them in order! How provoking 
you are, Mr. Smith. Did ever any one see a 
worse-looking place! Here are two old coats, 
one dirty smoking cap, two pairs of worn out 
slippers, two boot-jacks, four empty ink bottles, 
any quantity of pieces of filthy cigars, Webster's 
Dictionary, five volumes of history and other 
books on the floor, beside manuscripts, paper, 
ink, pens, paper-folders, sand-barrels, and wafer- 
boxes thrown together topsy-turvy on the table. 
Just see the innumerable bits of paper on the 
carpet; and as sure as I’m alive, here is a dirty 
dicky, and the two white silk handkerchiefs that 
I have missed so long!” 

Mrs. Smith stopped, but it was only for want 
of breath. 

At that moment, and before Mr. Smith could 
reply, the bell rang violently and he was sum- 
moned to the door. His presence was desired 
upon urgent business, and snatching his hat— 
which his wife took care should be in readiness 
—he hurriedly left the house, entirely forgetting 
the key of his study. 

“Now,” thought Mrs. Smith, “is my time. 
But I must make haste, or he will return and 
put a stop to everything.” 

Calling Hannah from the kitchen, the two 
made their way to the retreat of Mr. Smith, well 
provided with the necessary articles that were 
needed. Windows were raised, books and papers 
piled together upon a large table, and the coats 
and hats, slippers and boots hastily removed. 
In an unaccountable short space of time, you 
could not see across the room for the dust. 
Things were lying around in dire confusion, and 
brooms and brushes were flying in every direc- 
tion. When the dust had somewhat subsided, 
Mrs. Smith directed Hannah to wipe it from the 
books and table. In doing so, she unfortunately 
overturned a large bottle of ink, which, in its 
course, completely saturated two large volumes 
of history. Frightened at what she had done, 
she endeavored to remove several other articles 
near them ; but the dark fluid had already stain- 
ed her hands, and, of course, was instantly com- 
municated to the things in question. Several 
manuscripts were also badly soiled, but were 
still decipherable. Mrs. Smith, not knowing 
how valuable the lgtter might be, was much dis- 
concerted, and experienced an extraordinary 
abatement of zeal in the cause she had under- 
taken. 

It was no use “crying for spilt milk,” how- 
ever, and the lady and her assistant hurriedly 
finished operations. A smell of fire attracted 
their attention to their grate. Upon examina 
tion, it was discovered that a coal had snapped 
upon the carpet and burned quite a large place. 
With a lengthened countenance, Mrs. Smith ex- 
tinguished it, and placed a rug over the spot. 
But this was not the end of their misfortunes. 
In closing the windows, Hannah pressed against 
the glass with such force that two large panes 
were broken to atoms, besides cutting her hand 
considerably. The girl bound up her wounded 
fingers, and said she “guessed the ink would 
dry off.’. Mrs. Smith smiled faintly, drew the 
curtain lower, and placed the soiled volumes out 
of sight. 

One thing consoled Mrs. Smith for these acci- 
dents. She was a thoroughly neat woman, and 
in sweeping, every article of furniture was 
moved. On pushing a large desk from the wall, 
a folded paper, which slipped from behind, at- 
tracted her attention. It proved to be a note 
due that very day, and which her husband could 
never have found. She thought that this might 
counterbalance the mischief that had been done, 
and thinking she would keep it until the subject 
was mentioned, transferred it to a safe place. 

Though of a very even and pleasant disposi- 
tion, it must be confessed that on his return, Mr. 
Smith did look somewhat impatient, to use the 
softest term we can think of. Upon viewing the 
soiled books, he rebuked not harshly, but mildly 
remarked that he was “glad no more serious 
damage had been done.” Mrs. Smith was agree- 


ably disappointed; she had expected an out- 
break, knowing that he had serious cause for 
displeasure. 

On the afternoon of the same day, her husband 
entered the room where she was seated, with the 
smallest vestige of a frown upon his usually 
placid face. 

“I have lost that note which was due to-day, 
and it is all owing to your moving everything in 
my room,” he observed, somewhat petulantly. 

“ Where was it left ?” asked Mrs. Smith. 

“Upon the large table.” 

“TI think you are mistaken, husband, for I saw 
nothing of the kind, upon the table. But I found 
a note behind the desk—a place in which you 
would not have thought to look.” And she 
forthwith produced the paper. 

“ The very one !” he exclaimed. “ How lucky! 
You must know, Ellen, that this note is val- 
unable.” 

“ Then you will allow that some good has re- 
sulted out of evil,” said Mrs. Smith. smiling. 

“ Certainly, and I will also concede that if the 
room had not been ‘ put to rights,’ as you term 
it, the document might have remained concealed 
for months,” was the laughing reply. Then he 
added, more seriously, “I know, my dear wife, 
that I often try your patience very much. I 
confess I am careless, and somewhat disorderly 
in my habits. But to repay you for the past, I 
promise to be more careful in the future, and 
endeavor to cultivate order and neatness. To 
prove to you that I am serious, I will try not to 
carry the tidy off on my back once to-morrow, 
nor yet an additional ink spot on my wristbands. 
Are you satisfied ?” 

“ Perfectly so; and as you have set the exam- 
ple, I suppose I must also allow that perhaps © 
sometimes I am alittle too particular ; or, as the 
saying is, ‘more nice than wise.’ To convince 
you that / am sincere, I promise not to ask you 
to close the door. or put your dress coat and 
pants upon a chair, instead of the floor, more 
than five times in the course of a week. Are 
you satisfied ?” asked Mrs. Smith, with a serio- 
comic air. 

After an assent, and a hearty laugh on both 
sides, the happy pair adjourned to the dining- 
room, and ever after were more lenient towards 
each other's peculiarities. 

We would that all difficulties might be thus 
amicably adjusted. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE SECRET. 


BY CHARLES LELAND PORTER. 
Painter ! would you strive to make 
Life upon the canvass speak ; 
Thought enthroned upon the brow, 
Pulses coursing through the cheek ? 
Would you make the leaflet quiver 
By the magie of your art ; 
Or stir a ripple on the river? 
Painter! you must touch the heart! 


Poet! with the burning soul, 
Would you light a smile of joy? 
Would you cause the tear to roll, 
Pleasure give, without alloy ’? 
Would you paint the battle-fiela, 
Vigor to the strain impart, 
Sound the trumpet, clang the shield? 
Poet! you must touch the heart! 


Man of God! of mission high, 
Leading souls from earth to heaven, 
There to dwell above the sky, 
Or to outer darkness driven ; 
Weigh the value of a soul, 
Homeward send the conscience dart ; 
Point them to the blissful goal— 
Preacher! you must touch the heart! 
Amherst College, Mass., May. 1852. 


JET, AND JET ORNAMENTS. 


It would excite surprise in the minds of many 
a lady adorned with what are known as “ jet or- 
naments,” were she told that she is wearing only 
a species of coal, and that the sparkling material 
made by the hand of the artistic workman into a 
“thing of beauty,” once formed the branch of a 
stately tree, whereon the birds of the air rested 
and under which the beasts of the fields reposed ; 
et geologists assure us such is really the fact. 
hey describe it as a variety of coal which oc- 
curs sometimes in elongated uniform masses, 
and sometimes in the form of branches, with a 
woody structure. It is, in its natural state, soft 
and brittle, of a velvet black color, and lustrous. 
It is found in large quantities in Saxony, and 
also in Prussian amber mines in detached frag- 
ments, and, being exceedingly resinous, the 
coarser kinds are there used for fuel, burning 
with a greenish flame, and a strong bituminous 
smell, leaving an ash, also of a greenish color. 
Jet is likewise found in England, on the York- 
shire coast.—Art Journal. 


BY CONRAD 5. KYSER. 
Our baby came in the morning, . 
With the golden blush of dawn, 
When the bright sun was adorning 
_ The upland and the lawn. 
No precious gems came with him, 
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PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


MONKEYS AND ORGAN GRINDERS. 

With the return of warm weather, a horde of m and 
organ grinders are annually let loose upon our citizens. e have 
often wondered where they came from, and whither they went. 
Their place of rendezvous we have at length discovered. A lofty 
building in Orange street, evidently designed by the builder as the 
abode of comfort and elegance, has been for some period in the 
complete occupancy of these creatures. The threshold crossed, 
the organs of sense, sight and hear- 
ing—the fames, the filth, the screech- 
es—leave no doubt of the character 
of the place. Each apartment forms 
the abode of both men and monkeys ; 
and it would require no great stretch 
of imagination in the visitor, to sup- 
pose some of the inmates representa- 
tives of those interior African tribes 
who are said to possess tails. In the 
lower rooms, Jacko was generally re- 
stricted in his perambulations by a 
short chain; but in the attic and up- 
per apartments, where the monkey 
tribe greatly predominated over the 
genus homo, the animals occupied box- ° 
es about a foot square, having aper- 
tures for ventilation, and to admit 
food, and were bereft of companion- 
ship. In other cases the monkeys 
are made to occupy small closets, 
partitioned off into smal] compart- 
ments. 

In one room thus occupied, in part, 
were three bedsteads, overspread with 
tattered and filthy quilts, whereupon 
slept, at night, six or nine individuals 
of both sexes. Adjoining was an 
apartment where, among swinging 
cobwebs and the sooty accumulation 
of a decade of years, was to be. seen 
the whole apparatus of street music 
—managers, monkeys and organs— 
for the weather was unpropitious for 
the prosecution of the fine arts. Our 
sudden entrance taking them by sur- 
prise, a group of men around a table 
pushed from sight the cards with 
which they were playing, and curi- 
ously eyed the visitors. One of them 
then proceeded to show a favorite 
monkey, which he said was worth 
“tree hundred tollar.” The ordinary 

rice ranges from $20 to $50. Close 

y the card-players, an aged couple, 
with haggard visages, were graceless- 
ly stretched out, faces upward, over a 
heap of hand organs and boxes— 
heavily slumbering. 

Daring the interview which ensued, 
various information was elicited. The 
receipts of organ players are now 
small compared with former years, 
on account of the great competition 
in the business—but it is not unusual 
for the vagrants to make a dollar, or 
even a dollar and a halfaday. The 
monkeys are imported, but their con- 
stitutions are unable to bear up un- 
der the rigors of winter in these high 
latitudes, and they are obliged to 
spend the most inclement part of the 
season in the Southern States. There 
are at present but few monkeys in 
the city, in consequence of this tem- 


STATISTICS OF MUSCULAR POWER. 

Man has the power of imitating almost every motion but that 
of flight. To effect these. he has, in maturity and health, sixty 
bones in his head, sixty in his thighs and legs, sixty-two in his 
arms and hands, and sixty-seven in his trunk. He has also 434 
muscles. His heart makes sixty-four pulsations in a minute; and 
therefore 3840 in an hour, 92,160 in a day. There are also three 
complete circulations of his blood in the short space of an hour. 


HASSAN THE WISE. 

Hassan Ben Omar threw himself prostrate upon the giound 
outside of the walls of Bassora, and tore his hair with rage. In 
three years of riot and luxury he had dissipated the wealth which 
he had inherited from Good Omar, his father. His house, his 
vineyard, his olive-yards, were all gone; and now he would be 
compelled to seek employment as a camel-driver, or of those 
who had feasted sumptuously on his extra e cursed 
fate, reproached 

e the prophet, charged 
friends with “wht and called 
loudly upon death to release him 
from his misery. His old servants 
approached, and tried to comfort 
him; but he drove them away with 
abuse and blows, and dashed himself 
again upon the earth For a long 
time he lay moaning and weeping ; at 
length a voice sounded in his ears. 

“Listen, Hassan Ben Omar! Al- 
lah intends thee good.” 

Hassan raised his head, and his 
eyes rested upon a venerable dervish, 
—— ly contemplating his 

ef. 

“ Begone, old man!” he cried, “ if 
thou canst not work a miracle for 
my relief.” 

“ Listen !” replied the dervish ; “ the 
a has sent me to serve thee. 

thou have ?” 

‘Give me my possessions again— 
my fields and my 
go ” 


“And what would it avail thee,” 
said the old man, “if I were to do 
this? When they were thine, thou 
hadst not the wisdom to keep them ; 
in three years thou wouldst be as 
wretched as now. But attend, Has- 
san Ben Omar! Reform thy life, 

vern thy passions, moderate thy 

esires, hate the wine cup, labor for 
thy bread, eat only when thou art 
hungry, and sleep when thou art 
weary! Do these things for one 
year, and thou shalt be monarch of a 
mighty kingdom.” 

A mist darkened the eyes of Has- 
san. When it was gone, behold, the 
dervish was nowhere to be seen. 
Hassan invoked the aid of Ailah, and 
rose from the ground with a light 
heart. He joined a caravan which 
set out for the desert the next day. 
He began to rise early, and to labor 
with diligence. A cup of water and 
a few dates formed his simple meal; 
and at night he lay down by the side 
of his camels, and enjoyed sweeter 
repose than he had ever known be- 
fore. If his anger was excited, or if 
he was tempted to give the rein to 
any passion, the form of the dervish 
seemed to rise before him with a mild 
rebuke upon his lips, and his heart 
was calmed. Thus, for a year, he 
lived a frugal and patient life—fol- 
lowing to the letter the exhortations 
of the dervish. At the end of the 
time, he was again a the same place 
before the walls Bassora. He 


rary absence. The cold weather 
the effect to induce rheumatic 
pains, cramp in the stomach, diar- 
rhoea, ete., attended with loss of flesh. The city does not hold out 
so great inducements to itinerant organists as the country—the 
former being far jess liberal in its patronage. 

Monkeys are not at all fastidious as to the nature of their food. 
Tne hand organs are generally owned by the performers, and are 
anata abroad. There are instances in which they are the 
property of some capitalist included in the fraternity, who hires 
them out for a certain per centage of the profits. The performers 
are chiefly from Italy; and though, in the instance here referred 
to, living together in considerable numbers, associated rather from 
instinct than interest. As the monkey-musical 
season will recur with the recommencement of 
warm weather, and the consequent return of 
the monkeys from their Southern tour, the 
pecuniary result is looked forward to with no 
ordinary interest.—Journal of Commerce. 


THE LOCUSTS. 

Dr. Gideon B. Smith, of Baltimore, who; 
as an entomologist, has proved himself inful- 
lible, as it were, in locast-ology, states that 
the seventeen-year locusts will appear this 
year in Connecticut, east of the river, in por- 
tions of Tolland, Middlesex and Hartford 
counties, about Manchester, Glastenbury and 
Chatham, and most probably in a portion 
of Massachusetts, north of these places. They 
will also appear in Franklin, Bristol and 
er counties, Massachusetts, and es- 
pecia ly about Fall River. Dr. Smith adds: 
*E have been unable to ascertain whether 
they will appear in Rhode Island, but they 
most probably will in. the neighborhood, es- 
pecially adjacent to Massachusetts, at Fall 
River In Barnsta»le. and in that neighbor- 
hood, in Massachusetts, they will not appear 
until 1855. The grabs or larve of these 
insects may now be found in all places in the 
above districts where forest or other hard 
wood trees and shrubbery grew seventeen 
years ago, by digging two or three feet in the 

round. They will be found singly in their 
fittle horizontal cells, in a half torpid sate. 
May they may be discovered by merel 
soil with a spade, when their chambers will be found completed 
near the surface of the earth. It would serve the cause of 
science if some one in those districts would take the trouble to 
make these researches, and also to watch their first appearance 
above-ground, which happens several days before any notice is 
attracted to them ; about the first of June.”—B utimore Putriot. 


Ahout the first of 
shaving off the top 


AN ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 


As to the comparative speed of animated beings, and of impelled 
bodies, it may be remarked that size and construction seem to 
have little influence, nor has comparative strength, though one 
body giving any quantity of motion to another is said to lose so 
much of its own. The sloth is by no means a small animal. and 
yet it can travel only fifty paces in a day; a worm crawls only 
five inches in fifty seconds ; but a lady-bird can fly twenty millions 
times its own length in less than an hour. Anelk can run a mile 
and a half in seven mioutes; an antelope a mile in a minute ; the 
wild mule of Tartary has a speed even greater than that—Bucke. 


THE “@AILOR’S RETREAT,” STATEN ISLAND, Y. 


Above we give a very fine picture of the Sailor's Retreat, on 
Staten Island, New York harbor. No more beautiful or desirable 
location for such an institution could have been selected than this 
noble spot of ground. It rises boldly from the shore, and the 
site overlooks the entire inner and outer harbor, and the whole 
island of Manhattan itself; it is a mile below the quarantine 
ground, and is intended solely for sick and disabled seamen. 


“Lhe engraving gives a very perfect view of the spot. 


prostrated himself upon the earth, 
and cried out, “ Now, Allah, fulfil thy 
promise.” Suddenly he heard the 
same voice as before: “ Hassan Ben 
Omar, thou hast done well, and thy reward is with thee. Behold, 
thy kingdom is thyself!—I have taught thee to rule it. Be wise 
and happy.” 

Hassan looked in vain for the speaker—no one was near. He 
pondered deeply upon these. things, and finally resolved to con- 
tinue as he had begun. 

Thus he lived for many years, gradually becoming more pros- 
perous, but firmly retaining his frugal and industrious habits, 
until he became richer than the Good Omar, his father, and all 
men called him Hassan the Wise.—Lastern Tales. 4 


A MONSTER PINE. 

I have worked in the forest among this 
timber for several years, have cut many hun- 
dreds of trees, and seen many thousands, but 
have never found one larger than the one I 
felled on a stream which emptied into Jackson 
Lake, near the head of Buskahegan stream, in 
the eastern partof Maine. This was a “ pump- 
kin pine,” its trunk was as straight and hand- 
somely grown as a moulded candle, and meas- 
ured six feet in diameter four feet from the 
ground, without the aid of spur roots. It was 
about nine rods in length, or one hundred and 
forty-four feet, about sixty-five feet of which 
was free of limbs, and retained its diameter 
remarkably well. I was employed about one 
hour and a quarter felling it. 

The afternoon was beautiful; everything 
was calm, and, tu me, the circumstances were 
deeply interesting. After chopping an hour, or 
so, the mighty giant, the growth of centuries, 
which had withstood the hurricane; and raised 
itself in peerless majesty above all around, 
began to tremble under the strokes of a mere 
insect, as [ might appear in comparison with 
it. My heart palpitated as I occasionally 
raised my cyes to its pinnacle, to catch the 
first indication of its fall. It came down at 
last with a crash which seemed to shake a 
hundred acres, while the loud echo rang 
through the forest, dying away among the dis- 
tant hills. It had a hollow in the butt about the size of a barrel, 
and the surface of the stump was sufficiently capacious to allow a 
yoke of oxen to sand upon it. Jt made five logs, and loaded 
a six ox team three times. The butt log was so large that the 
stream did not float it in the spring; and when the drive was 
taken down, we were obliged to leave it behind much to our 
regret and loss. At the boom, that log would have been worth 


tifty dollars —Springer’s Forest L:fe. 
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SLEASOWS PICTORIAL SRAWING-ROOW SOMPANION. 


FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 
MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprron. 


CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
“ Forward Four, or the Duplicate Wedding,”’ a story, by 


: Pertey Poors. 
“ Marcelline’s Triamph,”’ an interesting story, by Sri- 
vanos Coss, JR. 


NANT Murray. 
I was born,” lines, by FLonence 


D. Harpy, Jr. 
verses, by Susan H. 

“ Memory,” lines, by J. W. 

“ Mother, my Brow is aching,” by Isang, Aston. 

“ Stanzas. 


by T. H. 
“The Light Boat,” lines, by Mrs. M. W. Curtis. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We shall present a fine picture of the Japanese Expedi- 
tion, just fitted out in New York, as it regards the vessels 
of the fleet, presenting a fine view of each one, in true 
nautical style, by our artist, Mr. Wade, of New York. 

A bird’s eye view of New York City,.with its myriads of 
oe its public buildings, churches, and numerous 


A very fine view of Galveston, Texas—a picture valuable 
for its accuracy and the newness of the subject. 

A view of Hong Kong, China, the scene of the recent 
great and disastrous fire that occurred in that country. 

The interior of a Broadway (New York) Saloon, showing 
the style in which these establishments are managed in 
our sister city. 


A splendid and original picture of the State House, Bos- 
ton, as it appeared dressed in all it« regalia, by Mr. Beals, 
the artist for the occasion of Koasuth's reception ; also pre- 
senting a view of the Reception Scene bet the Gov- 
ernor and Kossuth, by our artist, Mr. Billings. 

Also a superb engraving, covering an entire page of the 

representing the Line of the immense Procession 
which welcomed and escorted M. Kossuth to the old Bay 
State—also one of Mr. Billings’s best drawings. 

A capital picture of the National Hotel, at Washington, 
D.C. A very accurate and perfect scerfe of the of 
Magnificent Distances.’’ 

A very valuable engraving of Santa Anna, mounted and 
in military costume. A faithful picture. 

A most excellent maritime scene, giving a fac-simile of 
the Steamer Mississippi, flag ship of the Japanese Squad- 
ron. Drawn on the spot, by our artist, Mr. Wade. 

A fine likeness of Mr. Harrington, the American Ven- 
triloquist and Necromancer, by our artist, Mr. Rowse. 


THE CALIFORNIA POST. 

The propriétors of the Boston Post now issve 
semi-monthly—on the 9th and 24th of each 
month, in time for the regular California mails, 
—what is called “ The California Post,” a paper 
made up expressly for those residing in Califor- 
nia, entirely filled with reading matter, and 
forming a complete record of home matters for 
those in El Dorado. The price of this sheet, of 
the mammoth size, is but six cents. Any one 
having friends on the Pacific should not fail to 
secure their interest, and renew the recollections 
of their Atlantic home, by sending them the Cali- 
fornia Post, filled with news and miscellany. 


YANKEE ENTERPRISE. 

On another page we give a very fine engrav- 
ing,representing the late burning of the National 
Theatre, in this city. What, save Yankee en- 
terprise, could have enabled the gentlemanly 
managers of the National, when they had lost 
every dress, piece of scenery, and other necessary 
articles of stage effect, by a fire that laid the no- 
ble theatre level with the ground, to go on and 
play their regular bill the following evening in 
another house? We are glad to know that Mrs. 
Sinclair's engagement has proved a profitable 
one to the managers. 

Crepit.—We inadvertently omitted to men- 
tion our indebtedness for the very excellent like- 
ness which we published, week before last, of 
Mrs. Sinclair, to Meade & Brothers, daguerrian 
artists, of New York. This house have produced 
some of the best specimens of the art yet exhi- 
bited in this country. 


Tue Srate House.—Mr. Beals, the artist, did 
himself a world of credit by the superb manner 
in which he decorated the State House, on the 
occasion of Kossuth’s reception. 


Sus rosa.—A lady remarked to us the other 
day that though we might print a kiss, we must 
never publish it. 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND ASSOCIATION. 

We give our readers, on page 296, a represen- 
tation of the late Dramatic Fund Dinner, which 
took place at the Astor House, New York, a few 
days since, and below we subjoin an account of 
the affair : 


“The fourth annual dinner of the American 
Dramatic Fund Association took place at the 
Astor House, New York, on the 18th of April, 
when upwards of one hundred gentlemen sat 
down to the well-supplied tables. ur artist has 
endeavored to give a correct view of the brilliant 
appearance of the room on this interesting oc- 
casion. At half past six o’clock, Dodworth’s 
excellent band gave notice that all was in readi- 
ness, and the committee of reception ushered in- 
to the room, the president, Henry G. Stebbins, 
Esq., and the inyited guests, among whom were 
Mr. James Wallack, sen., Prof. Mapes, Dr. Fran- 
cis, Dr. Quackenboss, James Phalen, Esq., Mr. 
Young, of the Albion, Mr. Hiram Fuller, of the 
Evening Mirror, Mr. W. E. Burton, Mr. A. Bra- 
ham, and ex-recorder Morris. As soon as the 
guests were arranged, the doors were thrown 
open and the general company was received by 
the president and the.guests of the association, 
standing. Mr. Janteg Brady, one of the trus- 
tees, acted as vite- ident, and Mr. W. C. 
Chapman and Mr. T. 8. Hamblin, two of the 
other trustees, supported the president. As 
soon as the cloth was withdrawn, “Non nobis 
Domine” was sung in a very beautiful style 
by eight EE gentlemen, under the di- 
rection of Mr. J. W. Condon. After the regular 
toasts, the president, in a very happy speech, 
presented the claims of the Fund and stated its 
present prosperous condition, calling upon all 
to lend their willing aid and secure comfort to 
the old age of the veteran actor. It reqaired 
$20,000 to carry out the views and intentions of 
the founders of this association, two thirds of 
which had been obtained on this anniversary, 
showing a more prosperous state than any simi- 
lar institution in the world, possessing a clear 
inoome of $1600 per year. The secretary, Mr. J. 
C. Wemyss, then stated that the increase of the 
capital of the fund, during the year just ended, 
was $3737 31; that the income of the fund from 
members’ subscriptions and interest of invest- 
ments was $1620 per year, and that they had add- 
ed forty-five names to the list of their associates. 
Remarking that he hoped there was no gentle- 
man present so ungallant as to pause where the 
ladies so nobly led the way, he announced a do- 
nation of $100 from Miss Julia Dean, $100 from 
Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt, $50 from Madame 
Thillon, $25 from Madame Celeste, $254rom 
Mr. Fitzwilliam, of London, $25 yearly from Mr. 
J. Wallack, sen., $25 yearly from a friend of his 
in London, A. Aneedeckne, Esq., J. Vandenhoff, 
sen, of London, $25, G. V. Brooke, $25, Mr. 
Genin, $50, as the price of his chair, as he is 
known always to pay well for the choice of 
seats. He then read a letter from James G. 
Caldwell, Esq., of New Orleans, enclosing $50 
to the fund; and also one from So}. Smith, cov~ 
ering another $50. An amusing incident ac- 
companied the reading of Mr. Smith’s letter. 
In compliance with the secretary’s request to 
furnish a toast for the occasion, he had waggish- 
ly forwarded a piece of toast well browned, and 
neatly directed “ Sol Smith’s Tvast,” enclosing a 
$10 note, bearing the following endorsement— 
“Remitted by Sol Smith from New Orleans to 
New York, to pay for a dinner at the Astor 
House, on the 18th of April.” Lieut. J. Findley 
Schenck, U. S. N., and captain of the steamship 
Ohio, requested to be allowed to pay the amount 
necessary to constitute him an honorary mem- 
ber of the association for life, and presented his 
$50. Mr. Niblo’s name was then announced, 
with a donation of $100, J. Phalen, Esq., $150, 
Col. Charles, $50, W. E. Burton, $100, and 
many smaller donations. Mr. James T. Brady 
offered the next regular toast, preceded by one 
of the most brilliant and witty speeches we ever 
heard. He was followed by Mr. Wallack, Dr. 
Francis, Mr. Burton, and Mr. Blake. As our 
limits compel us entirely to omit the speeches 
made at the dinner, we can only say in general 
that they were enlivened with wit, humor and 
sentiment, and were interspersed with songs and 
glees, giving zest and spirit to the occasion. 

he harmony and festivity of the evening con- 
tinued until half past eleven o’clock, when the 
brilliant festival concluded.” 


Sorry.—The Albany Knickerbocker tells of 
a young man who died in that city of disap- 
pointed ambition, as he “wanted to wear high 
shirt collars, and his mother would n’t let him.” 


Or course.—* The rich,” said a Turkish phy- 
sician, “should eat_when they are hungry, and 
the poor when they can get anything to eat.” 


A Grown ur Wacon!—An Irishman, being 
charged with stealing a wagon, swore he had it 
ever since it was a wheelbarrow. 


Lrirerary.—lIt is said that Madame Kossuth 
has wriiten a book on America, which will soon 
be published. 


Mrs. Smctair.—This lady’s engagement in 
Boston proved highly successful. 


A New Panorama—Banvard is about to 
produce a panorama of the Orient. 


MONUMENT AT LEXINGTON. 

We present our readers, on page 304, a pic- 
ture of this interesting memorial. It stands on 
the green, a few yards from the street, in the 
middle of the town. It is upon a spacious 
mound, and is built of granite, haviug a marble 
tablet on the south front of the pedestal, with 
the following inscription : 

Sacred to the liberty and rights of mankind ' The 


nce of and defend- 
ed with the blood of her sons! This monument is erected 
by the inhabitants of Lexington, under the patronage and 
at the expense of the Lommonwealth of Massachusetts, to 
the memory of their fellow-citizens, Ensign Robert Mon- 
roe, Messrs. Jonas Parker, Samuel Hadley, Jonathan Har- 
rington, Jr., Isaac Muzzy, Caleb Harrington and John 
Brown, of Lexington, and Ashael Porter, of Woburn, who 
fell on this field, the first victims of the sword of British 
tyranny and oppression, on the morning of the ever- 
ble nineteenth of April, A. D., 1775. The die was 
east! The blood of these martyrs in the cause of God and 
their country was the cement of the union of these States, 
then Colonies, and gave the spring to the spirit, firmness 
and resolution of their fellow-citizens. They rose as one 
man to revenge their brethren’s blood, and at the point of 
the sword to assert and defend their native rights. They 
nobly dared to be free! The contest was long, bloody and 
affecting. Righteous Heaven approved the solemn appeal ; 
victory crowned their arms, and the peace, liberty and 
indepeadence of the United States of America was their 
glorious reward.” 


The monument was erected in 1775. 


bel 
OUR BUSINESS ROOM. 

For the gratification of our distant readers 
and subscribers, we have employed one of our 
artists in sketching an entire view of our pub- 
lishing and business hall, which may be found 
on page 297. It will convey to the observer a 
correct idea of its dimensions, and the manner 
in which it is fitted up. We shall be excused, 
perhaps, a little self-gratulation in the mat- 
ter, having, as we are satisfied, the largest and 
best publishing room in the country. Our con- 
stantly growing business, however, requires its 
whole extent, and a smaller compass would 
greatly curtail the necessary conveniences for 
issuing our immense editions of the Flag and 
Pictorial. When our readers come to town, let 
them drop in to our publishing hall, and take a 
glance for themselves, they will then corroborate 
the faithfulness of the fine picture we give them. 


KOSSUTH IN BOSTON. 

The day was splendid. The people turned 
out en masse; booming cannons, and hearts and 
hands welcomed the Hungarian exile to the old 
Bay State. The military display was one of the 
finest that we have had in Boston for a long 
period. The governor received the Magyar in 
an appropriate and feeliag speech, to which 
Kossuth returned-one-of those briltiant yet easy 
responses that has made him such a name for 
eloquence. Nothing could have been more 
hearty, or more whole-souled, than the reception 
that the Bostonians gave to the illustrious visi- 
tor. The city was thronged with strangers from 
abroad, and every look out on the line of the 
procession was most carefully improved. Next 
week we shall illustrate the whole affair most 
splendidly in the “ Pictorial,” and our readers 
may be on the look out for a fine number. 


Gieason’s PicrortaL, for this week, is beautifully em- 
bellished. The portrait of Mrs. Sinclair is perfect—fully 
equal, in accuracy and artistic excellence, to that pub- 
lished last week of Miss Kimberly. The other engravings 
are, also, in the best style of art, and highly creditable to 
the taste and hberality of the publisher. The Pictorial, 
under the judicious and abie editorial direction of Mr. 
Ballou, aided by the enterprise and free expenditure of 
Mr. Gleason, is rendered fully equal to any periodical of 
the kind in the world. —Buston Post. 


Tue Worvp’s Farr.—Articles are arriving at 
New York for the World’s Fair. France, Switz- 
erland, and other countries, are already repre- 
sented. The exhibition bids fair to have a good 
representation from other nations, and to be a 
grand development .of our own ingenuity and 
skill in the various arts of life. 


Mr. Vanpennorr.—This gentleman, who is 
supporting Mrs. Sinclair in her role of charac- 
ters, succeeded in tearing the character of 
‘Claude Melnotte’ all to pieces the other night. 
Fie, fie, man! don’t rant so! 


Ovurse.tves.—We shall present, in a short 
time, a very perfect view of the interior of our 
press room, a subject that will be of great interest 
to those not familiar with this style of machinery. 


Boston Minitrary.—Onr fine military com- 
panies (and those from out of town, elso), made 
a magnificent appearance on the escort duty to 
Kossuth. 


Rememper.—There is no book so cheap as a 
newspaper in a family. 


CariTaL Pun1sumMENT.—Two men were hung 
for piracy, in Richmond, Va., the other day. 


E. 
Caroline G. Cary. 
By Rev. Dr. Neale, Capt. Jacob Merrill, of Kennebunk- 
port, Me., to Miss Hannah 


By Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. Jotham T. Moulton to Miss Char- 
lotte H. Fenno. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Dennis F. Perkins to Miss Ab- 
igail F. Wright. 

At Roxbury, Mr. H. Tracy Sherman, of Norwich, Ct., to 
Miss Lucy A. Sweat. 

At Caarlestown, by Rev. Mr. Budington, Dr. J. C. Neil- 
son to Miss Abby Tufts. 

At Reading, by Rev. Mr. Whiting, Mr. Newton Symonds 
to Mises Sarah Rugg. 

At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Charles F. Pray to 

Maria F. Pope, both of Weymouth. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Medbury, Mr. 8. Thomp- 
son, of Northbridge, to Miss Sarah L. Hildrup. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Smalley, Mr. Emmons A. 
Goddard to Miss Mary G. Muzzy. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Roberts, Almon W. Gris- 
wold, Esq., of Boston, to Miss Mary Adalaide Perry. 

At Woodstock, Vt., Dr. George Nichols, of Northfield,*to 
Mies Ellen M. Blake, of Vergennes. 

At Rochester, N. Y., by Rev. L. Bacon, D. D.. of N. Ha- 
ven, Ct., Everard Peck, Esq., to Mre. Alice B. Walker. 

At Philadelphia, P. Gaige, ., of New York, to Mrs. 8. 
M. Peyser, formerly of Boston. 


In this city, Mr. James B. Farrell, 28; Miss Emeline L. 
Lamson, 15; Mr. George T. Burr, 28; Miss Mary J. Travis, 


26; Mrs. Margaret E. Davenport, 29; Mrs. Elizabeth C., 
widow of Rev John T. Kirkland, late president of Har- 
vard University, 66; Mr. Nathaniel B. Sargent, 49; Miss 
Ellen M. stimpson, 27; Mrs. Lizzie Clabaugh, 18; Miss 
Mary Jane Hilton, 18. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Allen Brown, formerly of Albany, 74. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Zephina Paine, 36. 

At Cambridge, Mr. John Lovell, 40. 

At Chelsea, Mra. Susan Otheman, 82. 

At Gallup's Island, Mrs. Margaret Newcomb, 67. 

At Lynn, Mr. Charlies F. Stocker, 20. 

At Andover, Mr. Nathaniel A. Prentiss, U. 8. N. 

At Salem, Mrs. Sarah B. Silsbee, 64; Mrs. Mary Mar- 
shall, 70; Mrs. Esther Brown, 83. 

At Winchester, Mr. Isaac Shuttuek, 74. 

At Newbury, Mrs. Mary Moulton, 73. 

At Middleboro’, Mr. Ichabod Thomas, 62. 

At West Yarmouth, Gorbam Lovell, Esq., 84. 

At Portland, Me., Mr. James Sweetser, 40; Mr. John Na- 
son, 23; Miss Margaret Hovey, 59. 

At Sanford, Me , Henry Holmes, Esq., 68. 

At Jersey City, Rev. Eumund D. Barry, D. D., 77. 

At Charleston, 8. C., Thaddeus Steel, Esq. 

At Savannah, Ga., Hon. Gideon Barstow, 67. 

At Cincinnati, Mrs. Maria, wife of Henry Nye, Esq., 34. 

At Lima, Ind., Mr. 67. 

At Sheffield, Eng., John derson, . Senior partner 
in the house of Sanderson, Brothers ica, 76. 


A SPLENBIB PICTORIAL, 


—aNnD— 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beau.‘ ful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of no- 
table events of the day. Its columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design,in this country. its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
ani merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font o. new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. Itcontains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tcne of morality. and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six months completes a volume. commencing on 
the first of January and July ; thus making two volumes 
per year. 

{> One copy of the Fiac or oun Unton, and one copy 
of the PicroriaL Drawine-Koom Companion, yout, 


The PicroriaL Drawine-Room Companion may be ob- 
tained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 

Published every Saturday, by 

F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 141 Nassau, cor. York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Iadelp: 
BURGESS, TAYLOK & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLRY, 121 Main Street. Cincipnsti. 
J. A. ROYS. 42 Woodward Avenne. Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, cor 4th and Chestnut, St. Lovie. 


Suhsrriptions received at either of the abeve places. 


TICTORIAL, 
fj Ne eo Ss In this city, by Rev. Dr. Beecher, Mr. William C. Fisher 
/ 
“ > 
| 
“ The Traitor’s End,” a story, by Mrs. E. Wetimonr. | 
“ A Story,” by Liz 
The Dead Child,” lines, by Gzo. Cannine Hi. 
euns Lady praying,’ by H. D. Reynoxps. | rex 
‘oesy,”’ by J. Hunt, Jr. (DEA T ) 
} 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
CHILDREN’S VOICES. 


BY ISABEL ASHTON. 


Q I love the merry voices 
That are ringing wild and free ; 
That are floating on the breezes, 
Full of joyous melody ; 
That are mingling with the music 
Of great nature’s breathing hymn ; 
That are sounding in the silence 
Of the twilight low and dim. 


Little happy-hearted children, 
Mid the sunshine and the flowers, 
Ye are song-birds’ notes of music 
To these silent hearts of ours. 
Ye are wandering in the forest, 
Where the violets’ eyes are seen ; 
Ye are gazing in the brooklets, 
On the mossy banks of green. 


Little happy-hearted children, 
With your deep, unfathomed eyes ; 
O the world of strange wild dreamings, 
That within their brightness lies. 
Ye are sinless little children, 
Ye are free from woe and care ; 
And glad springs of happy feeling 
In your joyous spirits bear. 


Little happy-hearted children, 
Where the sparkling fountains play, 
And the flowers with dewdrops glisten, 
There your tiny footsteps stray. 
Each wild gush of your glad voices 
Sweeps the lyre-strings of my heart ; 
And sweet thoughts and dreamy fancies 
To strange music breathings start. 


O I love the merry voices 
That are sounding everywhere, 
That are floating with their music 
On the soft and spring-like air ; 
That are ringing, wildly ringing, 
To the biue and brilliant skies ; 
They are in my heart, sweet children, 
With a thousand memories. 
Centreville, R. I, May, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


A NIGHT AMONG THE WOODS. 


BY T. H. LYMAN. 


Ir was a pleasant afternoon, such as August 
only shows, when, in company with a friend, I 
left the quiet village of C , a beautiful spot 
embowered amid the mountains in northern 
New Hampshire, to spend a few days upon a 
fishing excursion to a large lake some twenty 
miles farther north. 

The sun had spent its force, and nature, re- 
lieved from the intense heat of noon, was fast 
resuming her wonted color and donning her 
evening dress. Our road for a long distance 
wound along the banks of asmall stream fringed 
and almost hidden by willows ; and the sound of 
the water as it danced along, united with the 
warbling of the birds, formed a melody inde- 
scribably beautiful. On the other side the 
mountains rose almost perpendicularly, but 
here and there the declining sun would suddenly 
break through some open place, and light up a 
spot where it seemed as though a giant's hand 
had forced the solid rock back upon itself and 
reared a temple, whose massive proportions and 
sublime yet awful grandeur seemed to picture 
in imagination the wild glens of Scotland, where 
alone the persecuted Covenanters dared to meet 
and worship after the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. No wonder their lives were pure and 
spotless—no wonder they were encouraged to 
persevere, and their faith became as rigid and 
enduring as the rocks themselves. Tell of the 
sculptured cathedral—what nobler temple than 
where the mountain circles some quiet vale; 
what sweeter choir than the feathered songsters ; 
where, nearer to nature’s God, than where the 
eye can gaze on nature's self,in all her bold 
magnificence? To me such spots always wear 
a charm—the mountains towering in the air, 

—* As to show 
How earth may pierce to heaven yet leave vain man below.” 
The rushing stream and the waving foliage all 
have a soft and subduing effect, and tend to 
raise emotions which can but ennoble the mind. 
Happy is he who can 


“find tongues in trees ; 

Books in the ranning brooks ; sermons in stones ; 

And good in everything 
he is never alone. 

But I am digressing. Surrounded by such 
scenery and feasting on its grandeur, we drove 
slowly, unmindfal that the hill shadows were 
growing long, and unconscious of the threaten- 


ing cloud that was creeping down the mountain 


behind us. Soon, however, the echoes of the 
distant thunder roused us to quicken our pace 
and seek shelter, if possible, ere the storm should 
reach us. Pulling up and securing the boot of 
our chaise, and putting our horse into a smart 
trot, we left the main road and entered a wagon 
path, stretching through a deep forest, which 
seemed to lead in the direction whither our des- 
tination lay. Here we must date the commence- 
ment of our troubles. Had we followed the old 
proverb, “never take a by-road when you can 
have the highway,” we should have been spared 
much vexation and trouble. 

For several hours, through this interminable 
wood, we drove at a rapid rate, but with no per- 
ceptible change of scenery. At last our jaded 
animal came to a dead halt; and, by the light of 
a friction match—that modern blessing —refer- 
ring to our watches, we came to the pleasant 
conclusion that it ‘was about bed time, but with 
no prospect of a soft bed in perspective. 

However, something must be done; and leav- 
ing my companion in charge of the vehicle, I 
set out on foot to ascertain if anything like a 
human habitation was within hailing distance. 

The rain was still falling in torrents. Now, 
albeit I am a great advocate for cold water, yet 
candor compels me to acknowledge that there 
are times and places for its use, as well as 
bounds to the quantity; and the indiscriminate 
application of immense doses from the shower- 
bath of a thunder-cloud is anything but condu- 
cive to comfort. However, there was no help 
for it, and no use in grumbling. 

After wading through mud and water for 
nearly a mile, I was brought to a-stand by 
coming in contact with a fence, and directly be- 
yond, I could distinguish the dim outline of a 
small house and barn. Clambering over the 
fence—for there was no time to waste in search- 
ing for a gate—I found the door and gave a rap 
by no means gentle or subdued. As this seemed 
to produce no effect, rap number two followed 
in quick succession and an octave above its pre- 
decessors. A shuffling sound from within, an- 
nounced that the inmates were stirring. A 
gleam of light shone through the chinks between 
the boards, and steps approached the door. 
Then the rattling sound of a heavy chain falling 
to the floor sounded anything but agreeable. 
Strange, thought I—doors fastened with chai 
All through that part of the country I had been 
used to seeing nothing but latch-strings, and 
you may well imagine that the sound of a heavy 
chain raised no pleasant emotions. What sort 
of people are these? Where have I wandered ? 
But these ideas were cut short by the sudden 
opening of the door. 

A tall, athletic looking man stood in the en- 
trance, holding in his hand a sputtering candle, 
whose rays hardly reached beyond a circle of 
two feet in diameter, and served only to render 
everything more gloomy. To my inquiries as 
to whether he could find accommodations for 
the night for two travellers, he returned answer 
that he “didn’t know, but would go and see.” 
And leaving me standing on the outside, he went 
shuftling off. 

After an absence of ten minutes—which seem- 
ed to me an hour—he returned, and after very 
minute inquiries as to who we were, whither we 
were bound, and whence we had come, said he 
would try to accommodate us. 

Thanking him for his hospitality, I retraced 
my steps as quickly as possible to the spot 
where I had left my companion, whom I found 
was just on the point of starting off himself in 
search of me, supposing I had lost myself in the 
darkness. 

With much coaxing, our tired beast was in- 
duced to move on, and we took up the line of 
march for our hotel. My friend agreed with me 
that the circumstance of the chained door was 
rather suspicious, but we thought anything bet- 
ter than passing the night in the woods, and 
concladed to venture. 

Reaching the house, we found our new ac- 
quaintance holding open the gate of the enclos- 
ure. The rain, by this time, of course, had 
ceased ; for who ever knew the rain to continue 
when one was well sheltered The sputtering 
candle had changed hands, and was now held by 
a second individual, similar in frame and appear- 
ance to the first. 

Together they unharnessed and led the horse 
into the barn, and then returned to assist in un- 
loading the vehicle. 

“Heavy,” said one, apparently the elder, tak- 
ing up our valises. 

“ Yes,” remarked my companion, “ we intend 


to do some sporting, and are well supplied with 
shot.” 

I thought a half smile played around the 
mouth ‘of our host at these words, but I might 
have been mistaken. 

In a very short time, our moveables, guns, 
fishing-rods, etc., were duly deposited in what 
appeared to be the “best room ;” and leaving 
the candle, which appeared to sputter more and 
more, as if indignant at such late hours, upon 
the table, our conductor bade us good night and 
left the apartment. 

The room was furnished very much the same 
as other rustic parlors. Upon the wall hung a 
plan of Solomon’s Temple, and a spirited col- 
ored engraving representing Andrew Jackson 
upon a milk-white horse. A pincushion and a 
stone lemon adorned the mantel. One window 
looked out upon—we could not tell what for the 
darkness. This window was secured by a large 
nail, which fitted into a hole just above the sash. 
The door had no fastening, but by inverting a 
chair and placing it against'the door, we made 
a sort of alarm-clock, which would arouse us in 
case any one should attempt an entrance. 

You may rest assured it was a long time be- 
fore we got asleep, for all the old stories we had 
ever heard about robbers and travellers mur- 
dered in their beds, were continually conjuring 
up visions not at all welcome. 

We criticised every action we had seen and 
every word we had heard since our arrival at 
this out-of-the-way place—the chained door— 
the remark about the valises, &c., and came to 
the conclusion that we were in suspicious hands. 

However, despite all watching, we at last fell 
asleep, and how long we slept I know not, but I 
was aroused by my friend's shaking me violently 
by the shoulder with one hand, while the other 
was laid across my mouth, probably to prevent 
my calling out. 

Whispering me to listen, we could distinctly 
hear a sort of subdued, grating sound, seemingly 
proceeding from the next apartment. Rising 
and cautiously making our way to the door, we 
could see, through the cracks in the board parti- 
tionyby a light in the adjoining room—for it was 
not yet day—our two new acquaintances seated 
by a table, one of them busily engaged in whet- 
ting a large knife, while the other was taking 
out the knots and disentangling a coil of rope. 
Every now and then, the elder, who held the 
knife, would pause and draw his thumb across 
its edge, as if to feel its sharpness; then slowly 
shaking his head, would resume his occupation. 

“Not sharp enough yet?” said the younger, 
looking up from the gordian knot which he was 
unloosing. 

“ Hash,” said the other, “ don’t speak so loud ; 
you will awake the travellers.” 

We drew nearer to the door. 

“No; it takes a sharp knife to cut through 
muscle and bone.” And the whetting went on 
with renewed vigor. 

Again pausing and trying the edge, he ad- 
dressed his companion in a low grumbling tone : 

“] thought we should catch them when I saw 
them enter the wood last evening ; but we must 
be careful and not spill any blood around, for 
that would warn others. You must hold the 
pail while I cut their throats—ha! ha! this will 
be the best morning’s job we have done for 
many a day.” 

You may well believe that our hearts sunk 
within us on hearing these brutal words. 

So then there was no mistake about it; we 
had indeed fallen among assassins, and every 
moment might be our last. 

As there must be an end to all things, so at 
last the knife was deemed sufficiently keen ; and, 
laying it down upon the table, the elder ruffian 
—for I could call him by no other name—took 
up the rope which the other had just shaken 
from the last knot, and winding one end around 
his foot, was seemingly trying its strength. 

“TI think it will do,” said he, in the same low 
tone he had used before, “ but you know the two 
bodies will be heavy.” 

At these words, all doubts as to our being the 
two who were meant, vanished immediately, and 
terror almost completely unnerved us. To die 
so young—away fom home and friends, and 
such a terrible death, too—the thought was 
horrible! 

There seemed to be means of escape but 
through the window, and that we dared not at- 
tempt to raise, lest the noise should alarm the 
ruffians and bring them immediately upon us, 
In this alternative, after a whispered consulta- 
tion, we resolved to sell our lives as dearly as 


possible. 


—— 


In my valise was a small package of bullets, 
which I had placed there so that we might amuse 
ourselves at shooting at a mark, in case game 
should prove scarce ; but how to get them was a 
question. The snap of the lock would alarm 
our pleasant neighbors, who, meanwhile, were 
occupied in making a slip-noose upon one end 


finished their bloody apparatus, they both arose 
and le*t the room, carrying their tools with them. 

Soon as their steps died away in the distance, 
snap went the lock of the valise; and fright 
lending us speed, I venture to say, never were 
two guns double-loaded, or two individuals 
dressed quicker than we were. 

Placing two chairs abreast and resting our 
pieces upon them so as to command the door, 
with by no means pleasant feelings, we awaited 
the issue. For along time we kept a vigilant 
watch till the morning sun streamed through 
our window, but saw no trace of our expected 
assailants. Soon a smell of hot coffee and rolls 
began to penetrate the crevices of the door, and 
a light step in the adjoining room led us once 
more to our lookout. 

Instead of the sanguinary ruffians we had seen 
before, there was a cheerful looking young fe- 
male moving lightly about, and preparing a 
savory-looking breakfast. 

“ Sure,” said my friend, “such a countenance 
does not look like one used to scenes of blood,” 
and opening the door, before I could prevent 
him, was by her side. After the interchange of 
the usual morning salute, he casually inquired 
after the men whom he had seen the night 
before. 

“©,” said she, “they are in the barn skinning 
two foxes that they have just killed; they were 
caught just before you came last night.” ; 

The merry laugh of my companion rang out 
at this explanation of the bloody mystery, and 
for my life I could not help joining with him, to 
the no small amusement of our hostess. 

We immediately proceeded to the barn, and 
there, sure enough, were two foxes with their 
throats cut and their hides almostoff. You may 
believe that we felt as though relieved of a 
heavy burden. 

Soon the breakfast bell summoned us to the 
house, and after partaking of the good things, 
settling with our host, and inquiring the way to 
our destination, we bade all hands good day, and 
started merrily on again. 

So ended our adventure, with the exception 
that after driving about a mile, we alighted and 
discharged our guns, riddling a fence with much 
more satisfaction than we should have felt in 
putting cold lead into a human being. 

Suffice it to say that, after a pleasant ride, we 
reached our destination; but never to this day 
can either of us restrsin a smile, when recount- 
ing that night among the woods. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
LIFE HATH SUNNY SPOTS FOR THEE. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


Life hath its sunny spots for thee, 
My loved and early friend ; 
Though gathering clouds may lower o’er thee, 
And future ill portend. 
Remember, storm-clouds often rise, 
And shroud the sun from view ; 
Then pass away, and soon the sky 
Is robed in azure blue. 


Life hath its sunny spots for thee, 
It hath its light and shade ; 

Oft underneath the spreading tree 
Is found the greenest blade. 

True, ‘neath the sun’s warm genial glow, 
Plants germinate and thrive ; 

But still the shade is needed, too, 
To keep each germ alive. 

Life hath its sunny spots for thee, 
It hath its shadows, too ; 

For, if the sun e’er beamed o'er thee, 
And never hid from view, 

' Thy bark would glide too light and free, 

By adverse winds ne'er driven ; 

Dark clouds are needed o'er life’s sea, 
To guide the soul to heaven. 

Boston, Mass., May, 1852. 


A DOG'S IMAGINATION, 

A dog, which refused dry bread, and was in 
the habit of receiving from his master little mor- 
sels dipped in the gravy of the meat remainin 
in the plate, snapped eagerly after dry bread 
he saw it rubbed round the plate, and as, by way 
of experiment, this. was repeatedly done till its 
hunger was satisfied, it was evident that the 
imagination of the animal conquered. for the 
time, its faculties of smell and taste — Thompson’s 
Passion for Animals. 


of the rope. 
However, to our inexpressible relief, having 
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A WONDERFUL CLOCK. 


A clock on the cathedral at New Orleans is 
pronounced to be a mechanical wonder. It is 
an eight day clock, and has three dials—one of 
six feet diameter in front of the edifice, over a 
hundred feet from the ground; another of the 
same size on the rear; and a third of small size 
in the interior—all moved by the same machine- 
ry.” The large dials are of transparent glass, the 
figures and the hands being painted white, and 
the back of the glass is a cloth of black velvet, 
making the surface of the dials to appear black. 
These dials are lighted at night by gas-burners, 
which, by an ingenious arrangement of the clock 
work itself, are extinguished daily at a change of 
time conforming to the length of night. This 
clock occupies but a small space ; strikes the 
hours on a deep-toned bell, and the three quar- 
ters of an hour on two small bells; and is fur- 
nished with a regular compensation pendulum, 
and besides its regular weight, a small weight 
acting solely on the escapement, which together 
render it an almost infallible time-piece. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 

The Bank of England covers over five acres 
of ground, employs 900 clerks; and should a 
clerk be too old for service, he is discharged on 
half pay for life. There are no windows on the 
street ; light is admitted through open courts ; 
no mob could take the bank, therefore, without 
cannon to batter the immense walls. The clock 
in the centre of the bank has fifty dials attached 
to it. Large cisterns are sunk in the courts, and 
engineg in perfect order, always in readiness in 
case of fire. This bank was incorporated in 
1694. Capital, $90,000,000. 


ADVANTAGES OF PAINTING. 

Previous to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Zuc- 
carelli, travelling on the continent, was detained 
on the territories of one of the belligerent pow- 
ers as a suspicious person, but obtained his re- 
lease with honor. After declaring his profession 
and name, both of which he considered suffi- 
ciently known, he offered to prove the truth of 
his assert ion by painting a picture, provided the 
necessary materials were allowed him. His 
proposal was granted, and his veracity confirmed 
by the production of his pencil, on which he was 
immediately released. 


CuariTasL_e.—Dr. Mercier, of New Orleans, 
has given the Third Municipality Asylum for 
Orphan Boys, a piece of property yielding an 
annual revenue of $1300 or $1400, and made 
provisions for giving them goed dinners on 
Easter and Christmas Day. 


wroxc.—The Newburyport Her- 
ald says that the wages of all shoemakers in that 
region have becn reduced about 30 per cent. 
There are a great many journeymen shoemakers 
who work 15 hours a day, and earn less than 
fifty cents per diem ! 


Liperat—The New York Times acknow- 
ledges the receipt of $50 from the wife ofa 
member of Congress from New York State, for 
the relief of the mother and sister of Kossuth, 
now suffering under Austrian tyranny in Hun- 
gary. 

Sicn 1s Lire.—A man 60 years of age has 
been committed to jail at St.Louis, for threat- 
ening to kill a girl of 18, because she refused to 
marry him, after he had made her the snug little 
present of $25,000. It was rather provoking. 


Be careruL.—A person in England and an- 
other in this country—Mrs. Emily Norton, of 
New Haven, Ct.—have recently died while under 
the effects of ether for surgical operations. 


Goop.—A bill has passed the New York As- 
sembly providing that all moneys without own- 
ers in banks, savings banks or in the chancery 
funds, shall be used to promote common school 
education. 

Sourn Caroriva—There has not been a 
couple divorced in the State of South Carolina 
since the revolutionary war. Who says South 
Carolina isn’t in favor of union and compromise ? 


Mustcat—Mr. David of New York, has ob- 
tained a patent for the application of steam 
power to organ playing. Now we'll have music. 


Strorpev.—Some of the Lowell mills—by the 
freshet. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


Bacon died on the 9th of April, 1626. 


There are ninety post-offices in the county of 
Lancaster, Pa. 
aa Maine Liquor Law is agitating in Ken- 

y- 

Nickingon and his daughter are ‘now in To- 
tonto, with a small company. 

Com. J. H. Stringham has taken command of 
the Mediterranean squadron. 

The total value of the exports of Baltimore in 
March, was $698,550. 

Signora Ciocca and Cerese have gone 
to St. Louis, to join Joe Field’s company. 

Huldah Sparkles died in Oswego, New York 
lately, aged 110 years. 

There is a surplus of fourteen or fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars in the United States Treasury. 

The mayor of New York has determined to 
stop “ model artist” exhibitions in that city. 

Capt. Sissman was shot dead by a Mr. Patten, 
at Marietta, S. C., lately. a 

Panthers remain in portions of Alabama. A 
negro was recently. attacked by one. 

Dr. Craig was killed in an affray in De Soto 
county, Miss., a few days ago, by Dr. Morris. 

All the lead now required in the United 
States is furnished by the State of Pennsylvania. 


A law has passed the Texas Legislature, ap- 
propriating $100,000 to erect a State House. 

There are stored at the Watervliet arsenal, 
near Troy, 249,105 pounds of gunpowder. 

Biscaccianti has arrived, safe and sound, and 
in good spirits and health, to commence her 
concerts in San Francisco. 

There are but two companies of artillery in 
the State of Ohio—one in Cleveland, and the 
other in Cincinnati. 

The United States Senate has passed a coin- 
age bill which provides for the coinage of three 
dollar gold pieces. 

Thomas Collyer, E<q., is now making arrange- 
ments to build a steamer of the largest class on 
Lake Champlain. 

A little daughter of Col. Woods Penge, of 
Pocahontas county, Va.. was burnt to death on 
the 30ch ult., by her clothes taking fire. 


The Catholic of the United States 
is 1.990.000. In England and Scotland there are 
694 Catholic churches. In Ireland 2,505. 


A youth, aged 17 years, convicted of murder 
at Columbus, N. C., bas been sentenced to be 
hung on the 21st of May. 


The State taxes for 1852, in Indiana, are re- 
duced 50 per cent. below the assessment of last 
year. 

The entire expenses of our army amounted 
last year to ten millions, or a thousand dollars a 
man. 

There are fourteen editors in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, and six printers in the Penn- 
sylvania Senate. 


Hot house bouquet ssell in Cincinnati at from 
$3 to $5 apiece. A pretty fair tax for a whiff at 
premature fragrance. 

On the back of a one dollar bill, we find en- 
dorsed :—“ The last spot of $2,000 which I 
made in California in six months. Riches have 
wings.” 

The Massachusetis Senate, lately, passed to a 
third reading, after an animated debate, the re- 
solves in favor of intervention. 

Three hundred persons arrived at St. Louis, 
lately, from England. Their destination is the 
Salt Lake. 


In the small town of West Newbury, Mass., 
last year, there were raised and put up fourteen 
thousand nine barrels of apples. 

Bordentown, New Jersey, is increasing so fast 
in population, that there are not sufficient dwell- 
ings to supply applicants. 

The New York Herald publishes nearly five 
columns of advertisements of those who are 
seeking employment. 

The New York Express says that the money 
market of that city continues abundantly sup- 
plied with floating capital seeking employment. 

Three boys, named Roune, Cahill and Mi- 
chaels, have been convicted of manslaughter at 
—s South Carolina, for killing a colored 

y. 

A train was recently taken south over the 
Cleveland and Columbus railroad by one engine, 
containing ninety cars. It was five-eighths of a 
mile in length. 

The Virginia monument to Washington, 
which was estimated to cost $100.000 has al- 
ready cust $81,867,95. It is now thought that 
$200,000 will just complete it. 


The skeleton of an elephant has been discov- 
ered in Calaveras Co, California. It is sup- 
posed to be the’ very “elephant” that has peo- 
pled California with »keletons. 

A party of engineers sailed from New York, 
in the Empire City on Satutday. to examine the 
Anato and San Juan rivers, and report the feas- 
ibility of that route for a ship canal. 

A new light has been publicly exhibited at 
Washington, by Geo. Hall, the patentee sup- 
planting camphen: fur its unexplosive characier, 
and cheaper than gas byonehalf. It was tested 
in the presence of a number of scientific gentle- 
men, who were convinced of its superior merits. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The English have, temporarily, got the better 
of the rs at the Cape of Good Hope. 


Twenty-three thousand of the inhabitants of 
are employed in secretly watching the 
rest. 


The Austrian government is said to be de- 
manding a tax of $225 from every full grown 
person emigrating to America. 

Letters from Rome state that on the 15th the 
Pope ype four new cardinals, one of them 
being the archbishop of Bordeaux. 

The widow of the Irish poet, Moore, is pre- 
paring for press the journal of her late husband. 
A monument is to be erected to his memory by 
his friends in Ireland. 

The Industrial Exhibition in Silesia will be 
opened in May, in a large glass palace, built for 
the purpose. Five hun exhibitors have en- 
tered 3000 articles. 


The queen of Spain, in return for the blessed 
linen presented by the Pope to her daughter, in- 
tends to send to his Holiness a picture by Mu- 
rille and a span of Aranjuez horses. 

The only remaining manufactory of window 
glass in England, closed a few weeks since. The 
manufacturers in the village employed 75 to 
100 persons in the various departments, and the 
materials, with slight exceptions, were of home 
production. 

A Paris _~ states that two envoys extraor- 
dinary from England and France are about to 
visit Brazil and La Plata, the object of their 
mission being to open to the commerce of the 
world, the river La Plata and its tributary 
streams, the Parana and the Uraguay. 

At a recent floral ball in Dresden, the skilful 
gardeners of that city distributed among the la- 
dies fans made of flowers, and so delicately 
wrought that they could be opened and used 
like other fans. ‘The happy fancy charmed the 
beau-monde, and flower-funs are now de rigeur in 
the political circles of the Saxon capital. 

The present Shah of Persia is twenty-two 
years of age, and one of the handsomest men in 
the empire. His great-grandfather, who had 
three hundred wives, had a crowd of children, 
who have had descendants in their turn, until at 
length it is computed that the imperial family 
comprises at least ten thousand persons. 


The anniversary of the opening of the Thames 
Tunnel was celebrated by a fair and fancy sale. 
Rows of stalls, covered with a variety of useful 
and ornamental articles, extended the entire 
length of the tunnel. In either shaft bands of 
music were stationed, aod thousands of variega- 
ted lamps were arranged in a variety of fanciful 
devices under the vault. 


Sands of Gold. 


——Of two evils, choose the least. 
——Beauty is the flowering of virtue. 


——Prayer should be the key of the day, and 
the lock of the night. 


——At an open chest or house, a righteous 
man may sin; avoid temptation. 

——tThe silent eye is often a more powerful 
conqueror than the noisy tongue. 

——The moment of possession of anything 
greatly desired is a dangerous crisis. 

——Promises made in time of affliction re- 
quire a better memory than people commonly 
possess. 

——tThe discovery of what is true, and the 
practice of what is good, are the two most im- 
portant objects of life. 

——Fools draw false conclusions from just 
principles, and mad men draw just conclusions 
from false principles. 

The mind may be overburdened ; like the 
body, it is strengthened more by the warmth of 
exercise than of clothes. 

Some thoughts always find us young and 
keep us so. Such a thought is the love of the 
universal and eternal beauty. 

—— Uneasy and ambitious gentility is always 
spurious gentility. The garment which one has 
long worn, never sits uncomfortable. 

— Behold the daughter of innocence! how 
beautiful is the mildness of her countenance! 
how lovely is the diflidence of her looks! 

——Misery has many bitter moments; but, I 
believe, the first awakening after any great sor- 
row is the one of its most utter agony. 

—tThere is an affinity between sweet sounds 

and sweet g:rls; beautiful music is as attractive 
to beautiful women as flowers to bees. 
Every person in society should produce, 
physically or mentally, as much for society as 
he requires to receive from society for its fall 
enjoyment. 

——For the meanest thing that ministers to 
human want, save the air of heaven, man is in- 
debted to toil; and even the air, by God’s wise 
ordination is breathed with labor. 

——Never hesitate to engage in a noble en- 
terprise for fear you have no power to render it 
important aid. There is no position so humble 
where a man may not be a benefactor in the 
cause of truth. 

——In commencing business, young men 
should make up their minds to the following 
facts, that their profits will always be a little less 
than they anticipated, while their expenses will 
invariably be a deuced sight more. 


Joker's 


A tall youth is a lad, but an implement used 
by firemen is a J 

The Genius of Liberty—The genius who in- 
vented gunpowder. 

A pig’s leg, properly cured, is a ham, but a 
carpenter's tool is a hammer. 

Why is the State of Maine the dullest place 
in existence? Because it has lost its “ spirits.” 


Tucker wants to know whether, in the Japan- 
ese empire, they have a jug or not? (Jugger- 
naut.) 

Why is a man who has too many servants 
like an oyster? Because he’s eaten out of house 
and home. 


To kiss a rosy-cheeked girl, and find your 
mouth filled with Venetian ot and she growing 
pale on it, is truly awful. 

The young man who “once saw the day’ 
when he wouldn’t associate with mechanics, is 
now acting as book-keeper to a manure wagon. 
Queer reverse of fortune, that. : 

The Hartford Times says “a horse ran furi- 
ously on the walk.” If the horse was on a walk, 
how could he run? and if he ran, his gait was 
undoubtedly faster than a walk. 

A man advertises for “a competent person to 
undertake the sale of a new medicine,” and adds, 
“that it will be profitable to the undertaker.” 
No doubt of it. 


When the Rev. Jesse Lee, the father of Meth- 
odism in New England, was asked why there 
were no doctors of divinity in his denomination, 
he promptly replied: “ Because our divinity is 
not sick. 

“Pa, will you answer me a question?” “Cer- 
tainly, my boy.” “Well, Pa, is the world 
round?” “ Yes, of course.” “ Well, then, Pa, 
if the world is round, how can it come to an 
end®” “There now—that’ll do; you can run 
out and play.” 


An Irishman, who was recently sentenced to 
the house of correction at South Boston for a 
year, was set to work in the blacksmith’s shop. 
He found the labor rather too hard though, and 
implored Capt. Robbins to change his employ- 
ment. “ Faith, captain,” said he, “if I have to 
work this way for a yéar, I shall die in less than 
a forinight.” 


VOLUME FIRST. 
THE PICTORIAL BOUND. 


Volume first of the Picror1at 


is now elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, _ 


and illumined sides, forming a superb parlor ornament in 
the shape of a book of 


Five Hundred and Sixty Pages, 
AND OVER 
ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 
of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting subjects, withan 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX. 

Besides, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of origi- 
nal Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best 
of American authors, with a current News Record of the 
times: altogether forming an exceedingly novel and ele- 
gant volume. 

For sale at the publication Office, by our wholesale Agents, 
and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for 
Taree Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poe’ ic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly fot 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In polities, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing oJ 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fic is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No adverti ts are admitt 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every departmert is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. : 


— 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


l subseriber, ome year, . $2 00 
subscribers, “ 5 00 
8 “ “ ‘ 11 00 
16 « “ 20 00 


One copy of the Fria oF ovr Unton, and one copy of the 
PicrortaL Drawinc-Room ComPANIoN, one year, for $5 00. 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act asagents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

*,* All orders should be addressed, post PAID, to the 
PusLisuer or THe or ovr Union. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
POUR CENTS per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
Propriztor, Boston, 
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GLEASOMNS PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOT] SOMPAMION 


A PLANTATION SCENE. 

Below we give our readers a birds-eye view of 
an iateresting locality—a Louisiana Sugar Plan- 
tation scene, on the banks of the Mississippi. It 
is a very artistic and beautiful drawing. In the 


VIEW OF THE MONUMENT AND BATTLE-GROUND, AT LEXINGTON, MASS, 


foreground is seen one of the peculiar flat boats 
that navigate the Father of Waters. The plan- 
ter’s house and office represent those of a sugar 
estate. Louisiana produces nearly 200,000 hogs- 
heads of sugar annually. The planters here en- 


joy nearly all the advantages of the tropics, rais- 
ing cotton, oranges, lemons, grapes, melons, 
tobacco, rice, maize, sweet potatoes, figs, &c., &. 
Many of these establishments along the river's 
banks present a most classical and beautiful ap- 


A PLANTER'’S HOUSE AND SUGAR PLANTATION, ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


[See page 301, for description.) 


pearance, and are the delight of the passengers 
who ascend and descend the river in the levia- 
than and magnificent steamers of the Mississippi. 
The scenery on the river is altogether of a high- 
ly picturesque character. 
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